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PREFACE. 


Tur following Eſſays, as was ſtated in 
the preface to the firſt edition, are the 

- gleanings of a common-place book, | to 
which curſory remarks on various ſubjects 


r 


reception they have met with from the 


public has induced the author to put his 
name to this edition, and to add a few new 
Sketches. 1 


He feels however a conſiderable degree | 


„„ of 


4 PREFACE. 


| of diffidence: | in thus publicly avowing opi- 
nions that may poſlibly appear paradoxical . 
to ſome and ridiculous to others; and he 
is ſenſible that there is a kind of ſelf- 
afſumed importance in delivering our ſen- 
timents, which, though not diſpleaſing = 


an anonymous writer, may « draw down 


criticiſm on an acknowled ged one. 


Notwithſtanding this diſadvantage, theſe 1 


Sketches come forth again without any | 


other alteration than the addition of three 


new Eſſays. If the author ſpeaks too often. 
in the firſt perſon, it is not in the ſpirit, 


however it may be in the form, bf egotiſm ; 


as, 1 THINK appears leſs aſſuming than 11 


18; and IT SEEMS TO ME, more diffdent 


8 than the general aſſertion, IT SEEMS. 
fl CON. 
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ON PREJUDICES. 


»” 


WE are ſo much influenced, both in our ac- 
tions and our opinions, throughout life, by the ear- 
ly impreſſions our minds have received, that, how- 
ever dangerous, as well as falſe, the idea may be, 
_ that virtue and vice depend greatly on prejudices, 
- without having any ſolid foundation on truth 
and nature; yet undoubtedly their operation has 


a wonderful effect on the bulk of mankind. 
Without their influence, perhaps it would be 


very difficult, not to ſay impoſſible, to induce 


the multitude to ſubmit to any kind of govern- 


ment. Men of wiſdom and virtue may ſafely be 
_ entruſted with the unencumbered exerciſe of 


| their own reaſon ; indeed the former cannot be 


„ kept 


(2) 
| kept from it: but perſons of weak minds and 
ſtrong paſſions require the influence of ſome 
| ſort of prejudice to keep them within any 
__ bounds, and make them in any degree tolerable | 
members of ſociety. _ : 
Yet it is yery difficult to draw the line be- 
tween uſeful and noxious prejudices. For in- 
ſtance, it is impoſſible to regret that the com- 
mon ſuperſtitions, which, even ſo lately as in 
the laſt century, were believed throughout Eu- 
rope, ſhould now be entirely diſſipated by the 
light of reaſon : nevertheleſs, the total diſbelief 
of all ſupernatural intervention in the ordinary 
ſcenes of this world, is the obvious and certain 
| cauſe of that infidelity with regard to religious 
truth, which is now ſo prevalent. Without 
adopting all the arguments of Hume on the ſub- 
ject of miracles, an event of that kind at the 
preſent day, however reſpeCtably atteſted, would 


by its own improbability, not to uſe a ſtronger 


term, ſo completely invalidate the beſt teſtimony 


in its favour, that I ſhould hare a very light 


opinion 


1 
opinion of the abilities of a clergyman, who 
| ſhould now try to enforce the truth of Chriſ- 8 
tianity by an appeal to the authority of * re- 
corded miracles, whoſe ſtrongeſt proof is itſelf 
founded on the pure and perfect doctrines of 
that * which — were produced to eſta- 

bliſn. 
Is not the ſafety of human life much inſured 
by the ſpecies of ſuperſtitious horror with which 


a murdered corpſe is generally conſidered, and 


by the idea that ſomething of a preternatural 


juſtice awaits the wilful deſtroyer of his fellow- | 
creature z and that crimes of this ſort, however 
concealed, will ſpeak with moſt miraculous 
organ? 5 — 
Do not the notion that connexions, which 
law and cuſtom forbid, are actually unnatural, 
and the conſequent horror that attends them, 
Prevent diſorders in families which all the regu- 
lations that parental vigilance could deviſe would 
3 otherwiſe be often . to guard int! 5 


ee Auel xXXVIII. „„ 
5 There 


1 


There is 2 prejudice with regard to marriage, 


even in the preſent day, when the myſterious 
| reverence due to the nuptial bed is not in many 
caſes of real life religiouſly obſerved, which the 
f ictitious imitator of manners is obliged to re- 
ſpect. 5 5 


Let us ſuppoſe the perfect heroine of a ® no- 
vel, or a drama, deceived into a bad opinion of 


, her lover (her counterpart in perfection) by his 
: infidious rival, and ſo induced to give him the 
| preference. Let the treachery be diſcovered, 


even at the altar, before the irrevocable vows are 
exchanged, and the deceiver ſacrificed to the 


reſentment of the injured lover; ſhe may re- 


joice at her eſcape, exult, as much as the ſoft- 
neſs of the female character will admit, over her 


This was written twenty years ago. I am ſorry to 
ſay, many of our preſent novel-writers have got over this 


_ prejudice. It ſtill, I believe, influences the drama; for, as 


Horace ſays, 


3 Segnius irritant animos demiſſa per aurem 
| Gn gun ſunt oculis ſubiefta fidelibus. | : 
fallen 


e 
fallen betrayer, and immediately reward the 
— with her hand: but let the deceit be 
carried on a few moments longer, let the nup- 
tials be completed, and no poet will permit his 
| heroine to marry the murderer of her huſband, 
| by whatever villany he becomes ſo. The lady 
| muſt throw herſelf on the body, declare her re- 
ſolution to have ſacrificed every other conſidera- 
tion to the ſtrict obſervance of her duty, had he 
lived, and her reſolution to fly for ever from a f 
world where ſhe can never be happy, and bury 
herſelf — her ſorrows in the retirement of a 
convent. 


== © 
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— NEST oof 


oN MARRIAGE. 


— — — 
* . 


'THOUGH the making the marriage contract 
liable to be annulled frequently, and on flight 
occaſions, would be attended with ſerious evils 
to ſociety ; yet ſurely the rendering it ſo irrevo- 
cable, as never on any occaſion to be ſet aſide, 

ſeems contrary both to juſtice and common ſenſe. 
MM compel a man and woman who have a rooted 
diſlike to each other, to continue together for 
| life, becauſe they have inconſiderately engaged 
to do it under certain ſpecific forms, is a moſt 
unjuſt and cruel law, inflicting the ſevereſt pu- 
niſhment on the unhappy ſufferers, and exacl- 
ly counteracting the purpoſe for which matri- 

mony was inſtituted. A divorce, I allow, ſhou!.d 
never be haſtily permitted, nor when it is ad- 


- - verſe 


. 
verſe to the inclination or the intereſt of eitlier 
party; ſor he who has ſworn to his neighbour 
_ ought not to diſappoint him, though it be to his 
own hindrance : but when both parties, after 

long deliberation, earneſtly deſire to be ſeparated, 
it does not appear that the evil of granting their 
' wiſh would counterbalance that which muſt 


© ariſe from the refuſal of it. Neither would ſe- 


rious applications to ſeparate be very frequent; 


as mutual intereſts, mutual affection to children, 
and the force of habit, are ſtronger bonds of 
5 union than any which human legiſlators can 
frame. And fo far from a perſon acquiring a 
large fortune who had the ſole right of diſſolving 


marriages, as is often ſuggeſted in converſation, 


I rather think he would not be called on to exer- 


ceiſe his function twenty times in a year, if the 
| ſame time only for deliberation was neceſſary 
in untying the knot, that our laws enjoin for the 
tying it. But this infrequency affords no argu- 
ment againſt the neceſſity of it. A perſon does 
not ſuffer the leſs from a diſorder, becauſe few 


= are 


5 . 0 0 
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are afllited with it. Is no diſeaſe to be cured 
but the peſtilence? | . 
This ſyſtem of irrevocable 1 vows is ſaid t to be 
founded on the words of our Saviour; but thoſe 
words, and eſpecially the text of St. Matthew, 
chap. v. ver. 32; and chap. xix. ver. , relate to 
a man putting away his wife, making himſelf 
thus at once the complainant and the judge; J 


and not to a ſeparation by mutual conſent. The 


Jews we know had a law, which authorized them 


to put away their wives by giving them a bill of 
divorcement; and a learned writer on this ſub- 
5 ject obſerves, that © ſome of the Jews extended 
© this liberty ſo far as to fancy they might, with- 


* out any reaſon at all, for their mere pleaſure, 


« part with their wives; and their doctors, after 


_ © the captivity, grew ſtrangely looſe on this ſub- 


F 


In England a divorce is not allowed on any 
pretence whatever. A marriage is never pro- 


nounced void by our courts, for any cauſe but 


+ Lani Hebrew Republic l; 5 vi. i. chap. 35. 1 


what „ 


: 
q 
* 

| 

* 


„ 


rr 


| niſhmene. 


Sl 


coy) 


what made that marriage legal when it was fo- : 
lemnized, and which exiſted at that time; not 
even for adultery, which is expreſsly mentioned 

by our Saviour as a ſufficient cauſe. The di- 


vorces 2 menſd et toro, pronounced by the ec. 


eleſiaſtic courts, are only legal permiſſion to do 
what may be done equally well without _ 
: permiſſion 3 for, a as the poet fays, 


- « Conſent, if : ei faves the lawyer's fee: 


2 Conſent is law enough to ſet you free. 


It is true our lawyers have found out a mode 
of diſſolving the nuptial tie, for adultery ; but 
it is a mode that violates every principle of na- 
| tural juſtice. I mean the interference of par- 


liament. In theſe caſes the legiſlature inter- ; 


poſes by an ex po/t facto law, not to annul a mar- 
riage by the mutual conſent of both parties, but 
to puniſh * one of the parties only, for a crime, 


F Surely it will not be denicd, that an act which may 


| reduce a counteſs to the an. of plain miſs, is a pu- 


a laſt ; 


0 
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againſt which there was no puniſhment in ſorce 
when it was committed; and which is only to 
have force in that calc, and againſt that —— 
cular perſon. yy 
Par be it from me to to fe that the ladies have g 
not, in general, many advantages over us in the 


nuptial ſtate, and many opportunities of reta- 


liating on us, in general, the hardſhips and in- 


conveniencies that ſome ſew of them may ſuſſer 


from the brutal and tyrannical part of our ſex. : 
| Yet it muſt be allowed there 1s ſomething ca- 
priciouſly cruel in what moſt men expect from 


their wives. They are diſpleaſed with them ſor 


| ſeeming to feel any jealouſy of their fidelity, 


even if they know they deſerve it; and yet they 
would be hurt if they thought ſuch a circum- 
ſtance would not give them real uneaſineſs. This 
ſpecies of injuſtice is ſhewn in more triſling cir- 
cumſtances than nuptial infidelity. A man dif- 
likes that his wife ſhould expreſs any ſymptoms 


of diſcontent, when he declares his intention to 


leave her and dine at a tay ern with his friends; : 


and 


E 
and ye the would not be pleaſed to have her ſay, 
{eſpecially if he thought ſhe ſpoke her thoughts) | 
© Pray, my dear, * I ſhall be juſt as happy 
© without you.” 

In this caſe, a man in a profeſſion has an 
advantage over an idle man. His buſineſs will 
give him pretences for enjoying convivial ſociety, 
without hurting the ſelf-opinion of his wife. 
For women can hardly allow the poſſibility 
(which undoubtedly exiſts in men of a ſocial . 
character) of other company being preferred 
occaſionally to their own, without its being a 
proof of their huſbands decreaſing affection. 
In fact, women, when they love, are much 
more attached than men. 1 really believe few - 

women would with for any other company than 
that of the huſband they loved, while he behaved 
with kindneſs and attention. The caſe with our 
ſex is widely different. To illuſtrate this by an 
example. We will ſuppoſe a young oſſicer and 

2 young woman eloped together, both of good 
- diſpoſitions, paſſionately fond of each other, and 


in 


1 


in the firſt week of — The woman 
would never wiſh to quit the fide of her lover, 
for any amuſement or ſociety whatever :—but 
would it be ſo with the man? We will place them 
at an inn where the officers of a regiment he 
had ſerved in were meſſing. He certainly would 
not, if he had common goodnature, or even 
decency, think of really quitting his miſtreſs for 


| their ſociety z but he would poſſibly feel more 


inclination to join them, than perhaps he would 


' wiſh to own, even to himſelf. 
As human nature in all ages and countries 


muſt have been eſſentially the ſame, under the 
ſame circumſtances, it is ſurpriſing that all the 
ancient ethic writers ſhould conſider the being 
under the dominion of a wife, a conſequence of | 


marrying a woman of fortune; ſince experience 


 ſhews the fact at preſent to be directly the 

reverſe. The very few men who maintain an 

| uncontrolled ſway over their wives and families, 
will be found, almoſt without exception, among 
_ thoſe who have married for intereſt. And the | 


reaſon 5 


ö 


En) 


reaſon of this ſeems clear; for beſides the natural 
_ tendency perſons in a dependent fituation have 
to employ every effort to get out of it; an 


aſcendency, in ſuch a connexion as marriage, is 


not gained or maintained by the ſame cauſes as OE 


in the common affairs of life. In marriage, the 
_ perſon who loves moſt will certainly be governed; 
and the perſon who has the largeſt fortune will, 


in m atch es formed by the parties themſelves, 


generally have moſt love on their fide. To this 
may be added a characteriſtic of the ſex, put into 
the mouth of Booth by that inimitable deline- 
ator of manners, Henry Fielding. Women 


© generally love to be on the obliging ſide ; and 


if we examine their favourites, we ſhall find 


© them to be much oftener ſuch as they have 


© have received them from f. 


* 


© conferred obligations on, than ſuch as they 
Rouſſeau 

* See Article XXXI. 
1 An obſerration of the ſame ſort is made on mankind | 


in general by Thucydides, in the funeral oration ſpoken 


| 
| 
| . 


* 


„ „ 'F 
Rouſſeau knew this alſo; tos peaking - of 


what his conduct towards a woman he loved 


would be if he were rich, he ſays: * Il ſeroit 


© doux d' etre liberal envers ce qu on aime, fi cela 


© ne ſaiſoit un march: Je ne connois qu'un 
moyen de ſatisfaire ce penchant avec fa mai- 
C treſle, ſans empoiſonner Pamour; c'eſt de lui tout 


donner, et d'etre enſuite nourri par elle. This 


is nevertheleſs beginning with the obligation; 


and is in fact the caſe with every rich hen- 


pecked huſband and keeper in the world. Indeed 


| Rouſſeau adds: * Reſte à ſavoir, od eſt la ſemme 


© avec qui ce proced© ne fut pas extravagant *. 


Attention, and aſliduity, make the | ſtrongeſt | 


impreſſion on the hearts of women. Therefore 


by Pericles. * The perfon who confers the favour is always 


tlie moſt ſteady friend, being deſirous to preſerve that 


« kindneſs on account of which it was conferred ; while 


the love of the perſon owing the obligation is weaker, 
« being, conſcious rather of diſcl. arging a debt, than ſhew- 


- ing his own Kindncſs.“ 


* ENI E. N : I 


Men 


448-3 

5 men in the loweſt ordet of ſociety have by far 
the beſt opportunities of gaining the real affec- 

tion of their miſtreſſes.—What is the attention 

of picking up a fan, or handing a lady to a coach, 

compared with yas and eſſential acts 


5 of kindneſs that may, be ſhewn in the hay or 


the harveſl field ?—But as the days of paſtoral 
refinement as well as chivalry are paſt, it is 
doubtful if the labourers of Great Britain often 
avail themſelves of this advantage. Yet the po- 
 liteſt lover, if he poſſeſſes ſenſibility, knows this, 
and the moſt accompliſhed young woman feels 

it. Any aſſiduity, expreſſing a real anxiety to 

| ſerve her, and eſpecially the appearance of ſe- 


rious alarm for HER ſafety, and a total diſregard 


of his owN, in the moment of real or ſuppoſed 
danger, will give the lover more intereſt in the | 
heart of his miſtreſs, than 3 a ten years * of 
courtly compliment. 
Plato cenſures the dramatic poets for their 
: exhibition of vicious manners, on the ſuppoſition 
that the actors, as well as the poet, will acquire 
bad 
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bad habits from frequently aſſuming ſuch cha- 


racters. This perhaps may be refining too much; 


but undoubtedly the aſſuming a character in real 
life, muſt have a great influence on the actual 
character of the perſon aſſuming it. There is 


truth in the common proverb, that * cuſtom is 
© ſecond nature.” Has not then the faſhion which 


enjoins the appearance of a total indifference in 
2 young couple to each other in company, after 


marriage, a ſtrong tendency to produce real in- 
difference? Surely a woman muſt ſeel a little 
hurt at being neglected in public (which takes 
up a large portion indeed of the time of the 
opulent) by the man who a few days before 


ſeemed only to live for her ſervice; and the con- 
traſt of this neglect to the unremitted, or pro- 


bably increaſed, attention of other former ad- 
mirers, muſt make impreſſions in her mind not 
very favourable to domeſtic happineſs. I think 


nothing ſo pleaſing as the marked attention of 
young married perſons to each other, I am far 


from meaning a childiſh and diſguſting diſplay 


0 
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1 


of fondneſs, and ſtill further, that kind of beha- 
viour we ſometimes find among ill-bred people, | 

| at a third perſon's table, which is a tacit cenſure 
on the politeneſs of their hoſt. The attention 
ſhould ſomething reſemble that which lovers pay 
to each other, when in company with perſons 
before whom they wiſh to be on their guard. 


V-: m- 


m. 


— — — 
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ON THE PERSIAN ARISTOCRACY. 


TERRE proper definition of an Ariſtocracy is, a 
government where the magiſtracy is veſted in 
the higher order of ſociety in general, without 
perſonal or family diſtinction. A government in 
which particular families are diſtinguiſhed, is 
more properly called an Oligarchy. The ancient 
government of Perſia, as deſcribed by Xenophon, 
is the perfect model of an Ariſtocracy. Hume 
errone ſly obſerves, that © the more ancient 
© Perſians had a nobility “. This ſeems to imply 
that they had ſomething like thoſe family diſ- 


tinctions which exiſted among the Greek re- 


publics, and at Rome, and which are ſo very 


* Hume's Eſſays. III. On Politics a Science. 


Eon. 


A 


to this kind of nobility. Theſe perſons, from 
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F 


conſpicuous in * the feudal monarchies of : 


Europe. 
The Perſian *Oudriun P had no „ lee | 


| whom alone the Perſian magiſtracy were choſen, 


and who furniſhed the heavy-armed foot of their 8 


armies, were no diſtinct order of the ſtate, but 


conſiſted of all thoſe who from their circum- 


ſtances were enabled to go through the ſyſtem 


of education required by the laws of Perſia. 
Xenophon ſays, The Perſians are ſuppoſed to 


© have been about an hundred and twenty thou- 


© ſchools of juriſprudence z but thoſe wy who N 


© ſand. Of theſe no man was excepted by law 
* from offices of honour or power; everyperſon 
© was permitted to ſend his ſons to the public 


* It is true the ad ſignifying EQUAL IN HONOUR his 


ſome analogy, from its derivation, to the word PEER ; but 


5 | if this is a ground for the aſſertion of Mr. Hume, on the 


fame ground every Engliſhman, having a right to be tried 


by his peers, may * he has a right to be ied wa the : 


nobility. 
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were able to breed their ſons without buſineſs 
* ſent them; thoſe who could not, did not ſend 
© them *.” Every perſon who went through the | 
proper mode of education was enrolled among : 


the *"Oworwcr, and eligible to the magiſtracy. 


An Ariſtocracy like this ſeems to pervade 
every part of the Britiſh conſtitution. For though | 
no peculiar mode of education is eſtabliſhed, 
ſurely the indigent cannot be ſo well educated 
as the moderately opulent. What can a boy 
learn, who muſt work for his bread the moment 
he can earn a farthing by his labour? And in- 


deed one of the objections to a democracy men- 


tioned by Xenophon in his treatiſe on the Athe- 


nian Conſtitution, is, the want of a proper edu- 


cation. among the lower order of citizens. In 


England all offices require a degree of property 
in proportion to their conſequence, from the 


electing frecholder to the knight of a ſhire. 


Even the loweſt qualiiation of an eleQtor, boil 


+ Cyropedia, lib. i. 
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1 
: ing a pot, implies Come degree of property. Of- 


fices are open to all deſcriptions of men who 


can attain the proper qualification. The loweſt 
mechanic may become a legiſlator, not indeed 


as in a pure democracy, like that of Athens, by 


being proſſigate and ſeditious, but by induſtry 


and exconomy. The virtuous citizen may raiſe 


himſelf to high offices, but the idle and unprin- 


cipled beggar cannot lower them to him. Some 


ancient writer compares a vicious huſband cor- 


rupting a virtuous wite, to a man who, unable 


to mount a ſpirited horſe, has him taught to 


kneel down to him. Such is the principle of 


the democratic orators of the preſent day. Hav- 


: ing no inclination to employ the honeſt means 


their condition, and no chance of raiſing them- 


ſelves otherwiſe to conſequence in the preſent 


order of things, they wiſh to bring the legiſlative 15 
power down to their own reach. | 


Without having recourſe to general and ab- 


: ſtrat maxims of equality and natural rights, 


C3. — 5 one 
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one ſhould think the beſt way to ſecure a good 


and a mild government, is to follow the order 


into which things naturally fall. In fact, all | 
law is an evil, abridging us of ſome of our 


| rights, but abſolutely neceſſary to prote the 
innocent from the wicked. Suppoſe there were 


no laws in this country, would not the govern- 
ment be neceſſarily exerciſed by the opulent over 
the indigent; the maſter over the ſervant; the 


| landlord over the tenant? And among a ſimple, 


induſtrious people, with little luxury, ſuch a go- 


vernment might ſubſiſt for years. But the in- 
verſion of this order, being a force put on the 


natural courſe of things, can only be effected by 
violence, and continued by perpetual acts of ty- 


ranny and oppreſſion, as was the caſe at Athens. 


And indeed ſuch a form muſt at length deſtroy 
itſelf ; as power will in the end confer opulence | 
on its poſſeſſors. The true political conſequence 


of the people at large, conſiſts in watching over 


and checking any tendency of this natural Ariſ- 
tocracy to produce oppreſſion I for power un- 


_ controlled, 
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controlled, wherever placed, will always be 
abuſed. „ 


As the profeſſed deſign of Xenophon's Life of 


Cyrus, was to ſhew in what manner he was able 
to reduce the different countries of Aſia to an 5 
abſolute dependence on himſelf, it may not be 
unuſeful to the ſpeculative politician to obſerve 
his proceſs with regard to the free Ariſtocracy 
of Perſia. He accompliſhed his purpoſe by 
deſtroying the diſtinction between the *Owsruwa 
and the body of the people, by admitting all to 
the ſame privilege, without going through the 
particular mode of education preſcribed by law Y 


and from that time the Perſians ceaſed to be, 


what they were before, the only free people of 
Aſia. 5 — - 
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or THE APPARENT DURATION OF * TIME. 
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HOWEVER well it may ſound in the lan- 
guage of love and poetry, to talk of the mo- 
ments flying in the preſence of our miſtreſs, and 
of their ſeeming ages in her abſence, our real 
ſenſe of the duration of time depends more on 
the We than the pleaſantneſs of the mode in 
5 which we paſs i it. 
Let a perſon look back on a journey of a week 
ſpent in ſurveying a great number of different 
objects, and varying his hours and habits of life 
every day. However agreeably his time may 
have paſſed, it will ſeem much longer than 
| the ſame period in which every day has been 
employed * though | in the leaſt amuſj ing 
manner. 
An 


( 25 ) 

An eminent critic makes an n analogous obſer- 

vation as to ſpace. * After finiſhing a journey 

through a populous country, the frequency of 
_ © agreeable objects, diſtinctly recollected by the 


© traveller, makes the time ſpent in the journey 


« appear longer to him than it was in reality. 


© On the other hand, after finiſhing a journey 
through a barren country, thinly peopled, the 
c time appears ſhort, being meaſured by the 


number of objects, which are ſew and far from 
0 intereſting we 


* Home on Criticiſm, ch. ii part v. 
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: SUSPICION AND JEALOUSY. 
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No two paſſions can be more diſtinct than 
Suſpicion and Jealouſy. One is the offspring of 
| a narrow and brutal mind, and may be entirely | 


| unconnected with love. The other is a certain 


proof of a moſt violent and unreaſonable paſ- 


ſion, and may exiſt in a mind naturally the leaſt 


inclined to ſuſpicion z as our great poet has 
ſhewn in the character of Othello. So far only 
do theſe paſſions appear to be connected, that, in 


the ſame circumſtances, a temper naturally ſuſ- 
picious will be moſt likely to be lulceptible of 


jealouſy. = Es — 


It is a common obſervation, chat jealouſy be- 

fore marriage is a proof of love, and afterwards 

of an ill . of the woman, or at beſt of 
Fo: 4 = , afuſ- = 
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9 ſuſpicious temper : but this ariſes from con- 
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| founding the effects of ſuſpicion. and jealouſy. 


. 


A ſuſpicion founded on the natural diſpoſition, 
and unmixed with love, can hardly exiſt in the 
| lover's breaſt before marriage; it would induce 
him to quit his miſtreſs. But ſuch a ſuſpicion 
may be entertained afterwards, when love poſ- 
 Gbly has ceaſed and the blending theſe by an 
- unſkilful hand in imitative poetry, has given riſe 
to the ſuppoſed mixture of the paſſions. 
It is lucky, perhaps, ſometimes for domeſtic 
quiet, that the idea that a want of jealouſy after 
marriage ariſes from confidence in the wife's 


virtue, is ſo generally received. For if jealouſy | 
before marriage be a proof (and undoubtedly it 
is) of a moſt violent paſſion, the ceſſation of it 
after marriage is as much a proof of its ceſſa= 
— tion. Happy is it, therefore, for the huſband, 
that his wife imputes his total diſregard of what 
| ſhe does, and where ſhe goes, only to an implicit 
reliance on her fidelity and diſcretion. 
I do conceive. (abſurd and ſavage as s the no- 
tion 
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tion may appear to the liberal- minded ſons of 
modern gallantry), that no man who poſſeſſed a 
beautiful wife, and whoſe paſſion for her was not 


erxtinct, would like to ſurrender the poſſeſſion of 


her to a young, handſome and agreeable man, 
for a whole night in that degree which is the 
conſequence of his being her partner in country 
dances. He may entertain no doubt either of 
her love, her prudence, or her chaſtity; but 
would he wiſh to put either in a hazardous 
ſituation ? No wiſe man would leave a candle 
burning on the floor when he went to bed; for 
though the odds poſſibly may be a thouſand to 
one againſt his houſe being burnt by it, yet as 
| houſes are burned from ſlighter acts of negli- 
_ gence, common prudence revolts againſt the ex- 
periment. 1 | 
| Beſides, the man who feels an ardent paſſion 
for a woman (let a lover contradit me if he 
can), like Othello, will not chooſe to keep even 
> A corner in the thing he loves *' 


For other's uſes.” 


There 
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There are gradations i in x enjoyment, a as well. as in 


every . elſe. 


0 £6 quodam yes mn, 6 non datur ultra.” 


There are many liberties extremely pleaſant to 


take with a beautiful woman, vithout proceed- 


ing to extremities. 


Eros a iy r ohe Ya * 


Now, though the cuſhion dance is laid adde, 


ſtill certain manceuvres ns in country 


dancing, that are as applicable to the word 
cuir, as the contact of lips; and which 


practiſed with a wife, in her huſband's company, 


on any other occaſion, would put him in a very 
_ awkward ſituation, even if he had no acquaint- 
ance with the * green-eyed monſter.” And why 
theſe ſhould be leſs diſagreeable becauſe per- 

formed to the tune of Nancy Dawſon, 1 have 
never been able to diſcover. 


VI 
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HISTORICAL PARA DOx ES. 


THERE can hardly be a ſtronger inſtance of : 
| the force of early prejudice, than the high idea 
we almoſt univerſally entertain of the freedom 


and happineſs of the ancient republics. . 
That thoſe ſmall and turbulent ſtates were 


_ peculiarly calculated to call forth extraordinary | 

| talents and virtues, is evident. And there is 
no man of activity and ſpirit, who would not 
prefer taking a part in ſuch ſcenes of tumult and 


danger, to ſitting down in the inglorious calm 


of Aſiatie deſpotiſm; where the deareſt enjoy- 

ments of life were held at the will of the mi- 
nions of a diſtant and ſecluded tyrant; and - 
where abſolute ſubmiſſion to an oppreſſive ſatrap 


was 
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| was the tribute paid for degrading and often = 


precarious ſecurity. 


But that the generality of thoſe men wham 


we have been taught to venerate as the patriots ; 
of antiquity, had any real claim to that glorious 


appellation ; that they were actuated either by 


_ univerſal benevolence, a regard for the rights of 
| mankind in general, or even for thoſe of every 
order of their own peculiar ſtate, is manifeſtly 

untrue. Not the freedom and welfare of their 
 fellow-citizens, but their own political conſe- 


quence was the object; and to attain that 
object, they employed their care to raiſe that 
order of the ſtate to which they themſelves 


belonged, and to oppreſs and ruin every other. 
= He was the patriot at Athens who perſecuted 
the nobles; he at Sparta, who curbed the peo- | 
ple. But if any friend to humanity and bene- 
| volence, on whoſe baſis alone true patriotiſm can 
be founded, had ſtood up in defence of that 
miſerable race of ſlaves, who formed much the 5 
largeſt body in thoſe abominable tyrannies which 


we 
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we have moſt erroneouſly called republics, he 
would have been devoted as a traitor in any of 

- the Greek ſtates, whether the power of the 
nobles or the populace preponderated in its 5 


form of government. 5 
That the genuine ſpirit of 8 ani- 
mates the boſoms of thouſands in this country 
1 firmly believe. But I do not look for them 
among thoſe perſons, either in or out of par- 
| liament, who, like their predeceſſors in the re- 
publics, maſk their own ſtruggles for political 
conſequence under the ſpecious outſide of public 


virtue; and who © only want the ſame theatre 


with the demagogues of Greece to act the ſame 
ſcenes. The ſpirit of patriotiſm which I mean, 
is that which, not bewildering itſelf in the maze 
of abſtract theory, but revolting at che idea of 


oppreſſion, and correcting real abuſes when they 
occurred, firſt made our conſtitution free, and, 
while it exiſts, will always keep it free; and 


| which, zealous to preſerve the government pure 7 
in all its . is ever ready to enforce, even by 


new 
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new but temporary powers, that branch which 
| ſhall be threatened by the others; knowing, if 
in the moment of increaſing ſtrength, there 
ſhould beeven a thought of abuſing thoſe powers, 5 
a breath will inſtantly annihilate them. 


I have hitherto ſaid nothing of the Roman 


commonwealth ; but here alſo our prejudices : 
are as extraordinary. Thoſe names we have 
been taught to venerate as patriots who ſacri- 
| ficed themſelves at the ſhrine of liberty, to pre- 
| ſerve the expiring republic from the fangs of 
deſpotiſm, were, in reality, only ſtruggling to 
prop the ruins of an oppreſſive * Oligarchy, be- 
come generally odious to the body of the people. 


The original form of the government of | 


r 


. By an n Oligarchy I underſtand a ſtate where power 


| is veſted in a particular order of citizens, like the ſenators 
of ancient Rome, and the nobleſſe of the modern feudal 
governments, if not control led by a monarch. If our houſe 
of Lords were the ſole legiſlators, it would be a complete 
Oligarchy. This is often confounded with Ariſtocracy, of 


which it is a corruption. See Article III. 


(34) 


Rome, as inſtituted by Romulus, bore a great 
| reſemblance to our own. For it conſiſted of a 
king, a ſenate formed out of the noble families, 
and the people at large, voting indeed them- 
ſelves, as repreſentation was not neceſſary in ſo 
ſmall a ſtate. Romulus appears to have fallen 
a ſacrifice to the jealouſy of the ſenate, poſſibly 


-on account of his popularity. Had Romulus 


left a ſon, it is moſt likely the monarchy would 
have been declared hereditary ; but both nobles 
= and people joined, in taking advantage of * 


want of a ſucceſſor, to make it elective. 


In conſequence of this, much confuſion hap- 


pened at the election of the kings, between the 


claims of the ſenate and people to elect, and 


the influence that kindred to the laſt poſſeſſor 


had on their choice; and the monarchs, anxious 


to preſerve the ſucceſſion in their family, were 


L obliged to court alternately the favour of the 


nobles or the people, as my” faw their conſe- | 


quence preponderate. = 


Servius Tullius was | raiſed to the throne by 
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„ 
the influence of the people; and, treating them 
as the people generally are treated by their fa- . 
vourites, the firſt act of his reign was the mak- 
ing ſuch an arrangement in the mode of taking 
their ſuffrages, as threw the whole power into 
the hands of the opulent. 
The tyrannical conduct of his 1 having 
made the name of king odious, the nobles and | 
the people joined to aboliſh the regal office. 
Was the conſequence of this, general freedom ?— 
On the contrary, the ſenate uſurped both FR 
executive and the legiſlative power, by veſting 
| the former in two magiftrates annually elected 
from their own body, and ſecuring the excluſive. 


exerciſe of the latter to themſelves, by the m ode Ze 


of voting introduced by Tullius. 
The ſenate and nobles now carried their oli- 
garchical power to the greateſt height, not only 
arrogating to themſelves the whole government, 
but introducing the moſt invidious diſtinctions 
between the orders of ſociety, and making mar- 
ringes between the patricians and plebeians We 
nn gal. 


1 


gal. The early part of the hiſtory of this cele- 


brated republic was a continual ſtruggle of the 


| nobles for dominion, and the people for freedom. 
The inſtitution of the tribunes of the people 


was the firſt ſtep towards their emancipation. 


And the ſpirit of equality gradually increaſed, 
till, in proceſs of time, every diſtinction between 


the orders was aboliſhed, and all offices, not ex 
cepting thoſe of conſul and dictator, were filled 


promiſcuouſly by perſons of all ranks; and the 


names of patrician and plebeian no longer re- 


mained, but as the monuments of an ancient 5 


Oligarchy that had long ceaſed to exiſt. 
This monument, however, which ſhould have 
been a warning againſt future diſtinctions of the 


| fame kind, had not that effect: ſo impoſſible is 


it for any ſtate not to divide into different or- 
ders; and for the higher order not to oppreſs 
the lower, unleſs balanced by a ſingle hereditary 
magiſtrate, whoſe only ſecurity muſt ariſe from 


| preſerving an equilibrium between both. The 


diſtinction between the ſenator and the private 


citizen 


_ 


5 


citizen was renewed, though not under the old 
names of patrician and plebeian. It was rather 
a diſtinction of opulence, than of family rank *. 
The qualification of the equeſtrian order bore a ; 
ſtrong reſemblance to our knight's fee. How 


high this diſtinction was carried, and how diſ- 


agreeable it was become to the people, appears 


from the ſpeech of Marius, in Salluſt. The civil | 
wars which followed this period were, in faQ, 
a conteſt between leaders, who threw themſelves 


on the ſupport of one or the other of theſe par- 
ties; till the battle of Pharſalia decided the con- 
flict, by the deſtruction of Pompey, the cham- 


pion of the ariſtocracy, and veſting the whole 


power in the popular leader; who made that uſe 


| of it which all popular leaders do, and eſtabliſh- 
ed deſpotiſm on the ruins of the republic. 


Pompey has been generally repreſented as the 


friend, and Cæſar as the enemy, of Roman h- 
| berty; but I do not ſee on what other ground 


 * Conſequently the form of government deviated from 


he ancient Oligarchy, and took rather an ariſtocratic form. ; 
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than the public applauſe of the ariſtocratic party. 
Cicero, in his private correſpondence, always 

| ſpeaks of him with miſtruſt, and on whom has he 


| laviſhed more public praiſe than on Oftavius ?— 
| Whichever way the battle of Pharſalia had end- 


ed, the victor would have been maſter of the 
republic; and we have no reaſon to ſuppoſe that 

Pompey would have been a milder maſter than 

his competitor. EE = 
There is another ſtriking error frequently 
made as to the cauſes that overturned the Ro- 
man republic, I mean the office of dictator, 
though that office had been diſcontinued above | 
| a century before Sylla aſſumed the name as a 
colour for his tyranny. The laſt dictator was 
C. Servilius, in the year of Rome 552, and the 
perpetual dictature of Sylla commenced in 672. 
Towards the cloſe of the republic, when it was 
found expedient to ſtrengthen the executive 
power, inſtead of creating a dictator, an equal 
authority was conferred on the conſuls, by a de- 
eree of the ſenate, that s they ſhould ſee that mo - 


common- 


. 
commonwealth received no detriment.” We 
know the Roman emperors aſſumed the name 
and authority of tribune; and Sylla, and Cæſar, 5 
taking the title of dictator, inſtead of the un- 

popular one of king, had no more connection 
with the ancient office, than the protectorate of 
0 Cromwell had with that of the duke of Glo- 

ceſter, or the duke of Somerſet. 
The whole early part of the Roman hiſtory is | 
very problematical. It is hardly poſlible to ſup- 


| Poſe the Romans could have made ſo conſpicuous 


2 figure in Italy, and not be noticed by Hero- 
dotus, who finiſhed his hiſtory in * Magna Græcia. 
Neither is Rome mentioned by Ariſtotle, though 
he particularly deſcribes the government of Car- 
thage. Livy, a writer by no means void of na- 
tional prejudice, expreſsly ſays, they had never 
heard of Alexander; and here we ſurely may - 
| * in . words of the poet, 


Not to bi him, argues themſelves unknown.“ 


see Article XXXIX. 5 


L003 
Pliny, it is true, quotes a paſſage of Theo- 


phraſtus, to ſhew that a certain Greek writer, 
named Clitarchus, mentions an embaſſy from the = 
Romans to Alexander; but this can never be ſet 


. againſt the authority of Livy, eſpecially as Quin- | 


tilian gives no very favourable opinion of the 


veracity of the Greek hiſtorian in theſe words, 


« Clitarchi, probatur ingenium, fides infamatur.” 


vn 
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e A PASSAGE IN HUME. 


Hulk, in his Efſay on the Delicacy of Taſte 
and Paſſion, cenſures perſons poſſeſſing the latter 
quality, as being too ſuſceptible of impreſſions, 
and conſequently often liable to take ſteps in the . 
conduct of life that are irretrievable. Delicacy | 
of taſte, he obſerves, is moſt likely to correct this 
evil; and yet he tells us, in the concluding words 
of the eſſay, that one advantage of that delicacy 
that the gaiety and frolic of a bottle com- 
« panion improves into a ſolid friendſhip ; ; and 
the ardours of a youthful appetite, into an ele- 
' © vant paſſion.” Now where is the efficacy of 
this imaginary remedy ?—For what are the ir- 
retrievable ſteps to which a delicacy of paſſion 
is 


2-8) 
is ſo likely to lead us, as imprudent connections 


with unworthy men, and raſh engagements with _ 


alluring women,—an inconſiderate friendſhip, 


or an imprudent marriage? 


VIII. 
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vm. 


PARTIALITY OF PEOPLE FOR THEIR own 
PROFESSION. 


HoGARTH, in his Analyſis of Beauty, men- 
tions the circumſtance of a dancing - maſter's ob- 
ſerving, that though the minuet had been the 


8 ſtudy of his whole life, he could only ſay with 


Socrates, that he knew nothing; and adding, 
that Hogarth was happy in his profeſſion as a 
painter, becauſe ſome bounds might be ſet to 


the ſtudy of it. 1 | 
The following curious obſervation occurs 8 


A treatiſe on hunting. * I once had the pleaſure 
© of a long converſation with a very ingenious 
«© gentleman, then ſeventy years old. Having 
c himſelf hunted with all ſorts of dogs, and in 

$ * molt. 


„ 1 


© moſt counties of England, he entertained me 
=M with a moſt delightful diſcourſe on that ſub- 


ject; and on my making him a compliment on 


© his perſect knowledge of the art; „O Sir, 


888 fays be, the liſe oſ man is too ſhort.” 


The relater, a ſportſman himſelf and a writer 
on the ſubjeQ, adds; * This ſage declaration was 


© received as a jeſt by ſome of the company, but 
1 have found it a ſerious truth,” : 


mT 
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ON A PASSAGE IN GIBBON. 


THE Roman Emperors, if we except thoſe 
_ © tyrants whoſe capricious folly violated every 
law of nature and decency, diſdained that 
© pomp and ceremony which would offend their 
© countrymen, but could add nothing to their 
© real power. In all the offices of life they af- 
© fefted to confound themſelves with their ſub- 
© jets, and maintained with them an equal in- 
© tercourſe of viſits and entertainments. Their 
© habit, their palace, their table, were ſuited 
© only to the rank of an opulent ſenator. Their 
© family, however numerous or ſplendid; was 
© compoſed entirely of their domeſtic ſlaves and 
© freedmen.. Auguſtus or Trajan would have 


. 7 bluſhed : at employing the meaneſt of the Ro- 


c mans 


(0 7 
mans in thoſe menial offices, which, in the 
5 houſehold and bed- chamber of a limited mo- 


© narch, are eagerly ſolicited by the proudeſt | : 


© nobles of Britain“ 


Perhaps more fallacy and Aber enen . 


| were never compriſed in the ſame number of 


words, than are to be found in this paſſage. 

In the firſt place, as to the compariſon between | 
the habits of life of the Roman emperors, and ” | 
the kings of modern Europe, the political pre- | 


| ference is obviouſly in favour of the latter. Man- 


kind muſt be governed either by prejudice or by 
force. The more you make the one efficacious 
by a difplay of ceremonial power, the leſs occa- 
ſion there will be for having recourſe to the other 
| by the exertion of effectual power. It is in fact 
all the difference between being ruled by opinion 
or violence. As every act of government is a 
reſtraint, tough a neceſſary one, on our natural 


| liberty, the leſs connection there is between the 


* Gibbon 's Hiſt, ch. iii. 


ſovereign 


„ 


— and the ſubject, the more this reſtraint : 


is kept out of immediate view. No man who 


values his independence or his ſafety, would 
regret the want of that happy familiarity, which 
might give him an opportunity of engaging in 
an argument with the maſter of an hundred 5 
legions *. 7 wo 


But the ſact itſelf was bed the reverſe. 


When indecd the imperial office was new, thoſe. 
emperors who were men of ſenſe and modera- 


tion, tricd to imitate the manners of the late 


* One great advantage of the Britiſh conſtitution, and 


which eminent ly diſtinguiſhes it from any other that ever 


exiſted, is, that no individual can ever be in company with 
another of whom he is under any political fear. An inſo- 
lent fellow might be kicked out of a coſſee-houſe; but if 


ſuch a one were admitted into the company of the king, 


as his majeſty could not with propriety take that mode of 


puniſhing him, he could take no other. Can any people 


enjoy a diſtinction more flattering to their pride, or more 


conducive to their domeſtic “ and . inde- 


. pendence : 


republic 
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republic as much as poſſible, that the change of 

government might be leſs apparent. But this 
was far from continuing after their authority 
vas confirmed by long uſage; for the ceremo- _ 
nial of modern courts, and the ſacred character 


annexed to the monarch, ſo different from the 


ancient tyrannies, as they were called, of Greece, 


and ſo uncongenial with the feudal kings of the 
northern nations, originated in the ceremonies 


eſtabliſhed in the Roman court, and the appella- 


tion of divine, aſſumed by the earlieſt emperors. 


As for menial offices, performed by ſlaves 
nnd freedmen alone; if a Britiſh monarch de- 


pended on the ſervice of ſuch only; as none ſuch 


exiſt in this country, he muſt perform thoſe 


offices himſelf. But does Mr. Gibbon mean to 


inſinuate that his Majeſty's lords of the bed- 
chamber dreſs his hair, or that the lord cham- 
berlain makes his bed? The menial ſervants em- 
ployed about the king, are exactly of the ſame 
deſcription with thoſe employed about any of 
his ne who keep ſervants z and no perſon 


falling 
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falling under the deſcription of a gentleman, 


would accept ſuch an office, though the proudeſt 
nobles of Britain are not aſhamed of honorary 
| offices derived from the old feudal tenures and 
which the independent princes of Germany, not 
excepting even his majeſty himſelf, do not ſcruple 
to hold under the preſent nominal head of the 
Roman Empire ® „ 


„Thus the king of Pruſſia, as elector of Brandenburg, 


is the emperor's lord chamberlain; and our own monarch 
is even ſtyled on the Britiſh coin, his lord high-treaſurer, 
Architheſaurarius. . „ 


— 


— 


ON A TEXT OF sr. JAMES. 
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IN the celebrated paſſage in the epiſtle of St. 
James, which is always urged as an anſwer to 
the doctrine of faith without works, imputed to | 

the methodiſts ; © Shew me your faith wiTH- | 
— © our your works, and I will ſhew you my faith | 
© By my works; the oppoſition between wiTH- ; 
ouT, and nr, on which the whole force of the | 
argument (as far as it is comprized in this ſingle 
ſentence) depends, has no foundation in the 


„ m 


original; the prepoſition i & being uſed in both 
caſes. Atiko ub Thy Tiriv oo EK Tov ow cou, 
r A. oo: EK Tav &pywv wou rm ir ou. 
Our tranſlation follows the Vulgate. 'The Sy- | 


riac verſion in the Polyglot marks the diſtinc- | 
tion; the Afabic follows the Greek. 775 
3 


5 
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But notwithſtanding this, tia the words 


that precede this into the argument, the diſtinc- 
tion intended by the whole pallige ſtill remains 
| in its full force. 


— 


o RELIGION. 


— — 


IT was a ſaying of ſome pious man of learning, 
IM Dum ſtudeo, oro.“ And many men of the 
deepeſt reſearch in every ſpecies of human wiſ- 
dom have been no leſs remarkable for their 
piety than their erudition, of which the greateſt 
name perhaps that the annals of ſcience can 
| boaſt (Sir Iſaac Newton) is an illuſtrious ex- 
ample. Yet it muſt be confeſſed, the vaſt ſcene 
opened to us by the improvements of modern 
| philoſophy, however much they may exalt our 
ideas of the wiſdom and power of the Great 


— Oe ee — — — —_ * . 


_ Firſt Cauſe, are not friendly to faith and practical 
religion. He whoſe eye beholds the boundleſs 
fields of ſpace, filled with ſyſtem beyond ſyſtem, | 
till imagination itſelf is loſt in the contempla- 


tion; 


1 
| 
| 
£ 
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tion; though he may have higher conceptions 


of the eternal author of ſuch a ſtupendous ſcene, 
will certainly be more inclined to aſk with doubt, 
where the immaterial world is, than he whoſe 


| ideas are bounded by the apparent blue your of : 
heaven over his head. 


This very exalted idea of the Deity has beſides 


| another effect, which 1 18 admirably explained by 
| Mrs. Barbauld, in her excellent Eſſay, entitled, 


THOUGHTS ON A DEVOTIONAL TASTE. 
« Philoſophy (ſhe ſays) in ſome reſpeQts exerts 

© an influence perhaps rather unfavourable to the 

© feryour of ſimple piety. It does indeed enlarge 5 

© our conceptions of the Deity, and gives us the 

© ſublimeſt ideas of his power, and the extent of 


his dominion ; but it raiſes him too high for 
our imagination to take hold of, and in a great 
meaſure deſtroys that aſfectionate regard which 
© is felt by the common claſs of pious chriſtians. | 
© It repreſents the Deity in too abſtracted a man- 


ner to engage our affections. A being, without 


| © hatred and without fondneſs, going on in one 


„ 


© ſteady courſe of even benevolence, neither de- 


© lighted with praiſes nor moved by importunity, 


does not intereſt us ſo much, as a character 


© open to the feelings of indignation, the ſoft 
©relentings of mercy, and the 3 of par- 5 
* ticular affetion. . - 
But the ſincere chriſtian is not in this ſituation. 
However ſublime his conceptions may be of the 
great director of the univerſe, he is convinced 
that ſome emanation from this awſul being, in 
a way he is neither required nor able to com- 
prehend, aſſumed our imperfect nature, and con- 
| ſequently may make allowance for the frailties 


of it; and who, though certainly not open to 


the feelings of indignation, in our ſenſe of that 
expreſſion, has promiſed to temper the rigid 
claims of juſtice with the ſoft relentings of 
1 1 5 A 


The doctrines of free will and predeſtination 


ſeem equally attended with inſurmountable dif- 
ficulty. If every thing is predeſtined, how can 
chere be either virtue or vice? And how is free 


will 
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will conſiſtent with the divine omniſcience, ſince 


what is foreſeen is predeſtined? But why may 


not the divine eſſence waive the power of om- 


niſcience in this caſe? I ſee nothing abſurd or 


impious in the idea. | We can only judge of 8 


vine, by human actions; allowing however for 


the immenſe diſtance between our bounded fa- 


culties and infinite perfection. Is there any 


thing derogatory in the beſt and wiſeſt man that 
ever lived, waiving a knowledge or power he 
might inſtantly poſſeſs, for the ſake of the amuſe- 
ment ariſing from ſuſpenſe; ſuch, for inſtance, 
28 keeping from his ſight the cataſtrophe of an 
intereſting fable? Is it profane to ſuppoſe that 


the changes and chances of human life may af- 
ford to the eternal mind ſomething like what 
(taking into our account the infinite difference 


already mentioned) may be eſteemed rational 


amuſement, to ſo imperfect a being as man? 


E 4 — - 


OBSERVATIONS ON SHAKESPEARE, AND SOME 


' OF HIS COMMENTATORS “*. 


— — — 


. 


Mx. STEEVENS, in a note on the ſong of 
Ariel, in the TEMPEST, obſerves, that © owls cry 


not only in the winter; it is well known they 
© are not leſs clamorous in the ſummer.” The 
fact is certainly ſo; but it ſhould be recollected | 
that the poet, in his ſong in Love's LABOUR's 
' LosT, makes the cry of the owl charaQteriſtic of 
6» 15 


Then nightly ſings the ſtaring owl.“ 


5 * The edition on which theſe remarks are made, is 
the firſt, by Johnſon and Steevens. Some of the errors 


pointed out may poſſibly be corrected in ſubſequent edi- 


tions. But it is not unamuſing to ſce what miſtakes the 


| moſt judicious critics are ſometimes liable to make. 


8 Et 8 
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On this line of the winTER's TALE, . \. 


N F ar n. than the lids of Ju uno's eyes, 


Mr. Steevens remarks (it does not appear with. 
: what appropriate relation to the paſſage), that it 
was formerly the faſhion to kiſs the eyes as a 


mark of extraordinary kindneſs. How long has 


this faſhion been laid aſide ? 
On Hamlet's ſaying to the king, © Your grace 
has laid the odds on the weaker ſide; Dr. John- 
ſon obſerves, The odds were on the ſide of 
»Laertes, who was to hit Hamlet twelve times to 
< his nine. It was, perhaps, the author's ſlip.“ 
It was certainly the flip of the commentator. 
The odds laid are the Barbary horſes to the 
ſwords (which moſt likely might, on the modern 
eſtimation of betts, be called twenty to one), 
and not the difference of the hits, which were 
| intended to put the fencers on an equality; though 
| the modeſty of Hamlet induced him not to think 
ſo, but to tell the king that, though he had, in 
conſequence of the different number of hits, laid 
the 


kung - 
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the odds on him; yet, with all the advantages 
he received, he was {till not a match for Laertes. 
= oTHELLo, Montano, on perceiving himſelf 
wounded, ſays, I bleed ſtill -I am hurt to death 
© —he dies. On which Mr. Stcevens gives the 
following note: © The words ne pits are found 
© only in the folio. I do not fee the neceſſity of 


c inſerting them, but I know not if I have a right 


© to omit them. Perhaps Montano ſays this in 
© exultation over Roderigo, whom he ſuppoſes | 
che has killed.“ Surely never any thing was 


more clear than the import of this expreſſion. 


On Othello's entrance, Caſſio and Montano 


ceaſe fighting. Montano then perceives he is 
wounded, and as he apprehends mortally, and 
| reſolves to revenge himſelf. No actor but would 
accompany the words, * he dies, by running fu- 
riouſly at Caſſio. As for the ſuppoſition that he 
| had ſlain Roderigo, Montano engages in his de- 
fence. 1 
The circumſtance in HENRT v. relating to 
the ſoldier and Fluellin I could never compre- 
5 N "io 
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hend. The challenge of Alengon's glove by a 
blow would ſhew the ſoldier to be his — 


and not his friend. 


In the firſt part of HENRY Vi. La Pucelle, on 


the defection of Burgundy from the gs 


« Done * a Freuchman turn and turn again. 


Both Warburton and Johnſon have a note on 

| this line; but neither of them has remarked 
the abſurdity of putting this ſarcaſm on her 
countrymen into the mouth of a Frenchwoman. 
The celebrated paſſage in Othello, which begins, 


Farewell the tranquil mind, faicwel! content, 
« Farewell the plumed troops and the big war 
That make ambition virtue,“ &c. 


is, perhaps, one of the fineſt inſtances of un- 
common and juſt diſcrimination of character 
to be ſound in Shakeſpeare, eminent above all 


other poets as he is for that quality. An infe- 


rior poet would hardly have ventured to unite 


| two 


0 Et > 
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two ſuch apparently oppoſite circumſtances, as | 


tranquillity of mind, and the tumults of war : he 


would probably rather have repreſented Othello 
as wiſhing to forget his domeſtic miſery, amid 


the active ſcenes of war; and which indeed 


would have been ſtrictly proper in a young war- 


rior, or even à veteran who had quitted the ex- 


erciſe of arms ſor nuptial felicity. But Othello 


was ſtill a ſoldier. The buſineſs of war, to which 


he had been trained ſince * his ſine ws had ſeven 


« years pith, was his darling purſuit, and formed 


the principal colour of his character; and the 
_ expreſſion of his feelings in this ſpeech is in 
perſe & uniſon with his conduct, when he under- 
takes the war againſt the Turks with ſuch readi- 


neſs, though juſt married to Deſdemona. 
In a man of this character, and whoſe cool- 


neſs of temper was ſuch as to be unſhaken 


% 


. * When the caunon 
| Had blown his ranks into the air, 
And, like the devil, from his _ arm 
. Tuff d his own brother, 


how = 
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marked by his exclaiming, on ſeein g her diſturbed 


by the night alarm, 


the laſt ſcene of RoMEO AND JULIET ſpoken by 


the prince: 


The critic ſays, * i. e. Mercutio and Benvolio. 
© The line therefore 


the conſanguinity between the prince and Ben- 


(& ) 


how ſtrongly i is his violent paſſion for Deſdemona 


52 Look if my gentle love He not raiſcd up! 
u make thee an example.” ; 
The author of the REMARKs, whoever he be, 


has a ſtrange obſervation on theſe two lines in 


( And I, for winking ar your diſcords too, 


Have loſt a brace of kinſmen.” 


And young Benvolio is deceaſed too,” 
© which follows in the quarto, 1507, 
Alas, my liege, my wife is dead to night,” 
5 ſhould be reſtored to the text. 5 


Where this ingenious gent! eman found out 


volio 


S 
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volio I know not. But in the Dramatis Perſonæ 
of all the modern editions (which, perhaps, he 
ſcorned to look in; and I know little of the old 
quartos) Paris is called the prince's kinſman 
and Romeo, on firſt _ his face after he is 


killed, cxcluimns, 


v Mercutiv's kinſinan ! Noble County Paris!“ 


XIII. 
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ON GRAMMAR, AND LANGUAGES. 


* 


— — — 


THERE are ſome circumſtances relating to the 
ſtructure and analogy of Sg that ſeem 
inexplicable. 
That the Greek and Latin ſhould have their 
nouns and pronouns ſo alike i in inflection, as to 
ſeem only dialects of the fame language, and : 
yet be in every other reſpect ſo widely, I may 
ay radically different, notwithſtanding the ſmall 


catalogue of ſimilar words produced by preſſing 5 


the digamma into the ſervice. 
In languages that have the ſame origin, but 
differ afterwards from extraneous circum ſtances, 
common words, ſuch as ſun, moon, heat, cold, 
vill be nearly the ſame. In languages of diſtin 
origin, but which afterwards become connected, 
common words n natural objects are 


different, 
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different, while the artificial terms reſemble each 
other. In which reſpect the two learned lan- 
guages agree , I leave to the judgment of the 
unprejudiced. The Engliſh reſembles the nor- 
chern languages in the firſt reſpect, and the 
Greek as well as the Latin and its modern dia- 
lects, in the laſt, It is very remarkable, that the 
Engliſh and modern Greek ſhould be alike in the 


peculiar circumſtance of uſing the verb 1 wiLL, 


bzw, as an auxiliar to expreſs the future tenſe I. 


* Moſt of che common words which are made to re- 


ſemble each other by the aid of the digamma, as 6ixoc, 


vicus, ee, vinum, are in fact artificial words; h 


and luna, 04 dh and vir, ywn and mulier, ſeem radically 


different. 


+ Might not one be tempted to deduce this corruption 


of the Greek verb, from the converſation of the Greeks of 
' Conſtantinople with the Barangi, a body of Engliſh troops 
| who formed the emperor's life-guard ; and whoſe attach- 


. ment to their native language is confirmed by a quotation 


from Codinus, in Mr. Gibbon's Hiſtory? 


| oa G Bap, rr d TaTgion αννοον 
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That the Welch ſhould relemble the oricital 


languages in having no preſent tenſe, and making 
the preterite the root of the verb. 


That the Italian verb ſubſtantive, contrary 


to all analogy, ſhould be conjugated: * itſelf. 


| Soxo STATO, not Ho 5TATO *. 


That there ſhould be at 1 time three differ- 
ent languages ſpoken in this iſland, Engliſh +, 


* The fact is, in the Tralian, like its mother the Latin, 


the verb ſubſtantive has no participle; and when it adopted 


the form of the northern conjugations, it was forced to 


borrow a participle from the verb s ro, and $SONo STATO | 


literally means, 1 A PLACED. In Spaniſh, both the verbs 


SER and FSTAR are conſidered as auxiliary, and the gram- 


marians make this diſtinction between them; S ſignifies 
ſimply, eſſence; Es T AR, poſition. For inſtance, 8ER 
quatro lugares di Londra,' would not ſignify to be four 
leagues diſtant from London, but to be the ſubſtance of 
thoſe four leagues. The proper word is ESTAR. 

+ Though the Engliſh tranſlator of Mallet's Northern = 


Antiquities ſays, the Welch and the Erſe are the genuine 


daughters of the Celtic; yet in the ſpecimens he produces 


= each, we cannot trace the ſmalleſt reſemblance. 


F Welch, 
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Welch, and Erſe; and that the iſlands of Ota- 
| heite and New Zealand ſhould have one common 
language, with a ſmall variation of dialect only, 
though from their diſtance there ſeems to be no 
poſſible mode of communication. 
As there is no diſtinction in the caſes of 
nouns, either in Engliſh or in French, Italian 

and Spaniſh, it ſeems very abſurd to mention 
them at all in the grammars of thoſe languages. 
To an Engliſhman who has never learned Latin, 
the nominative® and genitive caſe muſt be unin- 
telligible ; and the Engliſh claſſical ſcholar will 
ſurely not have ſo far forgotten the idom of his 
mother tongue, as not to comprehend his French 
or Italian maſter when he tells him that nouns 


in thoſe languages, as in his own, have no in- 


* By the way, the nominative caſe, like the poſitive de- 
gree, is a bull, and reminds one of the divine, who, preach- 
ing on the text, © Sun, ſtand thou ſtill, opened his ſermon 
by ſtating that there were three kinds of motion ; the - 
motion progreſſive, the motion = retrograde, » and the motion 
mentioned i in the t text. 
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flexion, but the whole buſineſs is managed by 


prepoſitions and articles. To an ancient Roman 


or a modern German, the mention of caſes 
might be neceſſary. 


Though the Engliſh i in general devote more 
of their time to the ſtudy of Latin than any 
people in Europe, they are the only people in 
Europe who never ſpeak it; and the reaſon is 


obvious. The youth educated in our great public 


ſchools are obliged to imitate the beſt models 
of antiquity ſo ſcrupulouſly in their compoſitions, 


and would ſo certainly be puniſhed by their maſ- 
ters, as well as ridiculed by their ſchool-fellows, 


either for uſing a barbariſm or a falſe quantity; 
that they never can attain the facility of compo- 
ſition neceſſary for common converſation, ſince an 


error in either might procure the delinquent both 
a flogging, and a nickname for life. This muſt 
render the ſpeaking Latin among us impoſſible, 


as we are not near ſo faſtidious as to our own 


language ; ; for the moſt accurate ſpeakers of 
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Engliſh will ſometimes offend 4 againſt the ſtriẽt 
rules of grammar. 
wo I was once told a remarkable inſtance of the : 
ſeverity of a country ſchool-maſter on this ac- 
count. A paſſage from a Greek author was cited. 
The maſter aſked his pupils to tell him whence 
it was taken. All were ſilent but one, who an- 
| ſwered Herodotus. The boy was right; but the 
_ maſter gave him a blow for his nad ae 
nunciation. | | 
When I was at Oxford I remember a dif. 
pute about the quantity of the penult of Gra- 
nicus, which produced a bett. It was referred 
to the three beſt ſcholars of the college, who 
unanimouſly decided for Granicus. The loſer 
then produced a verſe in Ovid, and another in 
Homer *, the only ancient poets in which it is 
found, where it is n Granicus. What was 


* reimt rt, Ka | Alonres, Nas Te e 


HOMER. 5 


| BRO Granico nata bicorai. 


ſingular 
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| ſingular in the cafe, though the umpires them- 
' ſelves immediately bowed to this authority, it 


was determined that the perſon who was right 


| had loſt the bett, as he was condemned by thoſe 


1 perſons to whom he had appealed; and it was 


too late to alter their ſentence aſter it was 
15 given. i 


As we are very fond of abuſing A it 


is a common thing to talk of the great ſibilation 


of the Engliſh language. But is the Latin freer 


from it? We could find few inſtances of it 


among our own poets equal to theſe lines of 
Horace, where the 5 occurs in nine ſubſequent 


words, and twice in one word beſides. 


Dum toe cuſtineas et tanta negotia olus, 
6 © Re Italas armis tutcris, moribus ornes, 


c Legibus' cmendes. 


Indeed i cannot be otherwiſe, if we recollect 
how much the inflexion of both nouns and verbs | 


in Latin, — on 1 this letter. 
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XIV. 


XIV. 


oN A PECULIAR ADVANTAGE OF THE 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


1 


——— — p - —— — 


: ONE circumſtance that ſingularly diſtinguiſhes 
the conſtitution of this country from all others, 
is the exerciſe of moſt offices of power and truſt 
by the people at large in rotation, and not by 
perſons particularly appointed for the purpoſe. 
This is not only the palladium of our liberty; it 
is actually the eſſential ſubſtance of that liberty. 
Suppoſe for a moment that our magiſtrates *, 


Our 


Though juſtices of the peace arc in fat nominated by 
the crown, no miniſter would venture to do otherwiſe than 
put the firſt gentlemen of the county into the commiſſion, 
without any exception as to their party. It is true there is 
a difference with reſpe c to the metropolis. But wherever 


An 


1 


our jurymen, our peace and pariſh oſſicers were 
to be perſons ſent down into the country by 
government, and unconnected with the inha- 
bitants as exciſemen are. Without any other 
change in the conſtitution, our freedom would 
be at an end. N 8 
How much is the terror of an accuſed perſon 
alleviated by the idea of his being apprehended 
by a farmer he knows; examined and committed 
by a neighbouring gentleman; and finally, tried 
by perſons of his own vicinity, and whom he in 


a manner chooſes himſelf ! The only perſon who 


an offiec is ſo loaded with buſincſs as to take up a perſon's 
3 or even to break in much on his uſual habits 
of life, no perſon who is fit to execute it, will execute it 
properly, without a compenſation for it: a fact which is 
fully afcertained by the ancient police of Weſtminſter. It 
is impoſlible that the judges could be on any other eſta- 
bliſhmcnt than that on which they now are; all that hu- 


man prudence can do, is to render ſuch magiſtrates inde- 


pendent of all undue n, by the n of their g 
| #abliſhment, 


| F 4 | is 


e 
is at all an object of terror to him in all this pro- 
ceſs is the judge, who is in fact but the moderator 
of the proceedings, and whoſe only power 1s to 5 
mitigate or reſpite the ſentence; and this ariſes 


from his being a ſtranger to the culprit. 


"KW. 


(CAN AND SHENSTONE- 


— —— 
— 


Ir is curious s) oblerve. how cotemporary 
writers ſpeak of each other. 
What ſhall we ſay of * Mr. „ of man- 
ners very delicate, yet poſſeſſed of a poetical 
© ein, fraught with the nobleſt and ſublimeſt 
images; and of a mind remarkably ſtored with 
the more maſculine parts of learning + ?? 
have read, too, an octavo volume of Shen- 
* ſtone's letters. Poor man! He was always 
« wiſhing for money, for fame, and other dif- 


- Mr. — in ths v. ork itſelf; but there can be no 


toubr of the perſon meant. 


+ Shenfioue $ Eifays « on » Mew, Manners and Things. 
c tinctions 'Y 


1 
e tinctions; and his whole philoſophy conſiſted 


in living againſt his will in retirement, and in 
* a place which his own taſte had adorned ; but 
© which he only enjoyed when people of note 
© came to ſee and commend it. His correſpon- 
| © dence is about his own place, and his own 
_ © writings, with two or three neighbouring cler- 
© gymen who wrote verſes too ET 
And again. 
© But then there is Shenddows; who truſts to 
nature and ſimple ſentiment; why does he do 
© no better? He goes hopping along his own 
© gravel walks, and never deviates from the 
| © beaten paths, for fear of being loſt 4. ” 
The beginning of the firſt cited letter of Gray 
has ſomething ſo ridiculouſly childiſh, ſo firik- 
ingly characteriſtic of effeminate manners, is ſo 
exactly the language of Garrick's FRIBBLE, that 
I am aſtoniſhed the Editor, who was his confi- 
_ dential friend, would publiſh it. And ſo you 
N have a garden of your own, and you plant, 
* Gray's Letters. - "2:4 A. - 
and 


4 


and tranſplant, and are dirty and amuſed ! Are 
© not you aſhamed of yourſelf Why 1 have : 
© no ſuch thing, you monſter!' 55 
All Shenſtone 8 letters, though addreſſed to 5 
his moſt intimate friends, begin in this formal 
manner, Dear Mr. Graves, Dear Mr. Jago.“ 
This appears now perfectly ridiculous: but, per- 
haps, the etiquette of the times required it; 
for in ſingle editions of his plays, publiſhed early 
in this century, our great poet is — Mr. 
William Shakeſpeare. 
e no thought of bringing the abilities of 
5 3 d Shenſtone into competition by theſe 
obſervations. The ſuperiority of the former is 
that of excellence over mediocrity. 


XVI. 


REMARKSs ON THE CONDUCT OF DON PEDRO. 


— —„—4 


MICKLE in his Notes on the Luſiad, and 
Twiſs in his Tour through Spain, both mention 


the behaviour of Don Pedro of Portugal to the 
murderers of Inez de Caſtro. . 
Mickle ſays; When the murderers were 


N brought before him, he was ſo tranſported with 
* indignation, that he {truck Pedro Coello ſeve- 


ral blows on the face with the ſhaft of his 


* whip. Some GRAVE WRITERS have branded 
* this action as unworthy of the magiſtrate and | 
the hero, and thoſe who will, may add, of the - 

I philoſopher. Something greater, however, be- 

_ © longs to Don Pedro of regard, which we do 


© not feel for any of the three, which will, in 


every boſom capable of genuine love, inſpire 


62 ten- 


„ AY 
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© a tender ſympathy for the agonies of his heart, 
« when the preſence of the inhuman murderers 
_ © preſented to his mind the horrid ſcene of the 
70 "Oro" of his beloved ſpouſe.” 
Mr. Twiſs decides, like one of the GRAve 
WRITERS above mentioned. Hr. ſays, He had 
© the meanneſs to ſtrike one of theſe wretches 
© on the face, while he was under theſe tor- 
© tures.” - 

The reader wil 1 by his « own heart, which 
of theſe deciſions to prefer. | 
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XVII. 


ON THE WEATHER, 


—_—_— — 


— — — 


| IT is a proverbial obſervation, that, in this 
country, perſons, for want of other topics of 


converſation, are very apt to introduce the wea- 


ther, and to inform the company, as if it were 

a diſcovery they had juſt made, and with which 

every one elſe was unacquainted, that it is a fine 
or a bad day. 


This is commonly imputed to our ſhyneſs 
among ſtrangers, and our natural taciturnity, 
which induces us to take the moſt obvious object 
that offers, rather than be at the trouble of ſeek- 


ing for more remote ſubjects. But is there any 
thing more intereſting to the generality of man- 
kind than the weather? I do not mean to the 


mariner 


14 
mariner and the huſbandman only, who are ſo 
eſſentially intereſted in it, or even to the fox- 
hunter, whoſe pleaſures are fo completely inter- 
rupted by a froſt ; but to the idle and the literary. 
How would all the amuſements of the former 
| be deranged, if his ride or his walk were inter- 
rupted by the weather, eſpecially in the country 
and his only reſource left would be to take up 
a book, and fancy he was trying to read. And 5 
how is the man of letters likely to ſuffer in his 
health, if he is not allured from his ſtudies by 
the temptation of a bright ſun ſhining into the 
As for thoſe gentlemen whoſe ſole happineſs 
depends on out-of-doors diverſions, I have heard 
a remarkable inſtance of the means a ſet of 
| ſportſmen took to relieve themſelves from an 
_ embarraſſment occaſioned by the weather. 
Several young men were aſſembled at the 
| houſe of an opulent friend, for the purpoſe of 
going out with the hounds. The morning 
proved unfavourable for the chace. After much 7 


anxious 
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anxious inquiry about the probability of a change 
in the atmoſphere, finding there was no hope, 
and happening to be in the library, each had 
recourſe to a book, and they began with great 
aſſiduity to turn over the Icaves. This employ- 
ment, however, began to grow tedious, which 
was ſoon expreſſed by ſtretching, yawning, and 
the other uſual ſymptoms of ennui; till one 
more happy genius than the reſt luckily hit on 
an expedient, and, throwing down his book, ſtart- 
ed up, and propoſed going down into the park 
and whipping the jackaſſes. The propoſal met 
with univerſal approbation, and was immediately 
put into execution. 
From reading old diaries of the weather, and 
the time of the ripening of fruits, one ſhould 
| ſuppoſe our climate has experienced ſome won- 
derful alterations. In the Kalendarium Hor- 
tenſe, at the end of Evelyn's Sylva, cherries are 
mentioned as being ripe in May “, and raſp- 
1 „„ | berries. 


, 


# we. * a cherry, i it is  rrve, , called the MAY DUK&k; 


but | 


(- $2. 
herries and currants in June: a circumſtance 
I never remember to have ſeen, allowing for 


the eleven days difference occaſioned by the al- 
| teration x of the ſtyle. 


but it is either called ſo from the time of its ripening 1. 
ſame other climate, or ours muſi be much changed. 


/ 


G xn. 
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 ANCIENTS AND MODERNS. | 


1 Hu Ancients, and particularly the Romans, 
ſeem, in their works, to have been defective in 
thoſe ſtrokes of ſenſibility ſo prevalent in the 


; pathetic compoſitions of the Moderns ; and by | 


which we are always more ſorcibly aſſected than 
5 by the moſt dreadful ſcenes of diſtreſs. There 
are more traces of this to be found among the 
Greek writers; but yet they are very few, when 
compared with the Moderns. The ſcene be- 
tween Hector and Andromache, and the ſpeech | 
of Helen over the dead body of Hector, in the | 
Iliad, and the dying words of Alceſtis to her 
attendants, in Euripides, are maſter-pieces of : 
affecting tenderneſs. Nevertheleſs, the only 

writer of antiquity who unites the gallantry of | 
2 55 „„ tenderneſs, 


TE ad 


tenderneſs, if I may uſe the expreſſion, with real 


affection, is Xenophon in his“ Cyropzdia. The 5 
33 i 
be A good tranſlation of this amuſing and intereſting | 

work is much wanted. That by Aſhley is vilely done: 


though the late Mr. Harris has pronounced a moſt un- 


merited eulogium on it in his Philological Enquiries. Mr. 


Harris was an excellent Greek ſcholar, but beyond that 
he does not ſeem to have great merit as a writer. In his : 
| HERMES, bock i. chap. iv. ſpeaking of the grammatical 


genders, he ſays, they are founded on a * reaſoning which 


 * diſcovers, even in things without ſex, a diſtant analogy 


© to that great diſtinction which, according to Milton, 


« animates the world.” And to this he adds in a note, 


Linnæus has traced the diſtinction of ſexes through the 


© vegetable world, and made it the baſis of his botamic me- 
c thod.” Should not one be induced to think from this, 
that Linnæus claſſed ſome plants as male, and others as 
female, from their form and character? when, in fact. 
they are claſſed according to the number and form of thoſe 
parts on which the fructification of the plants actually de- 


pends. What becomes of this ſuppoſed analogy in the _ 


German language, where the ſun is feminiae, and tlie moon 
maſeuline? e 5 


3 
— 
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ſtory of Abradatas and Panthea has all the re- 
finement of feudal chivalry, mixed with the 
ſineſt ſtrokes of nature. And the delicacy of 

the anſwer of the wife of Tigranes is not to be 
rivalled. Uigranes, prince of Armenia, his wife 

and father, are made priſoners by Cyrus, who 
aſks Tigranes, his former friend and companion, 
what ranſom he would pay for his wife. The 


prince anſwers, that he is ready to purchaſe her 


freedom with his life *. Cyrus then ſets them 
all at liberty. After Cyrus was gone, the Arme- 


nians began to talk of their conqueror ; ſome 


praiſing his wiſdom and courage, his affability 


hg 

Lowth, in his grammar, mentions the poetical advantage 
our language derives from making all inanimate things 
neuter, by the power it gives of perſonification by the mere 


change of gender; but I do net recollect any writer u 


- mentions che fivgular good ſenſe and propriety of it. 


+ There is fame appearance of ſarcaſm in the obſerva- 


tion of Xenophon here. 0 & drk’ my, Tt „ 


x UTreQA@y Thy yorzz. He happened to be newly 


married, and paſſionately ſond of his wife.“ 


and 


„ 


and mildneſs, while others ſpoke of the majeſty 


and beauty of his perſon ; when Tigranes, turn- 


ing to his wife, aſked her what ſhe thought of 
him. She replied, © I did not ſce him.” © What 

« was you looking at then ?” ſaid Ti igranes. - At 

chim' (ſhe anſwered) * who ſaid he would give 


« up his life rather than I ſhould go into cap- 


© tivity.” 


Perhaps the Aſiatic writers ai more 


vith theſe ſtrokes of tenderneſs than the Greek. 
Warton, in his Diſſertation prefixed to his Hiſ- 
tory of Engliſh Poetry, mentions an opinion that 
the Gothic fiction was originally derived from 
| Afia. And a man of Xenophon's turn of mind 
muſt have been moſt likely well acquainted with 
the Aſiatic writers, during his attendance « on the 
expedition of the younger Cyrus. 
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SOME REMARKS ON OUR ELDER DRAMATIC 
WRITERS, AND THEIR COMMENTATORS. 


ä 


— — — — — — — — —— 


BECAUSE the nature of our old drama, the 
conſtruction of the fable, and the idiom of the 


language, threw a general colour over all the 


cotemporary theatrical poets, many critics have 


been tempted to draw parallels between Maſſin- 
ger, Beaumont and Fletcher, and Shakeſpeare ; 


as if any reſemblance, as to poctical merit, could 


be deduced from a reſemblance . out of 
ſuch circumſtances. 5 


In the preface to the laſt edition of Beaumont 


and Fletcher, the following paſſages are found, 
which, taken together, give a prouder panegyric 
on the dramatic colleagues, than their molt ſan- 


guine 


1 
{ 
; 
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guine admirers can juſtify. The editor firſt al- 


| lows the ſuperiority of Shabeſpeare to Beaumont 


and Fletcher, and indeed * to all other poets, 
. Homer PERHAPS excepted ; and adds after- 
wards, though at ſome diſtance : The works of 


Beaumont and Fletcher may proudly claim a 


© ſecond place in the Engliſh drama (and nearer 
© to the firſt than the third) to thoſe of Shake- 


© ſpeare” Without entering into the queſtion 


| whether the tragedies of Beaumont and Fletcher 


are at all ſuperior, if equal, to thoſe of Rowe, 


Otway, and Southern; and their comedies to 


thoſe of Congreve and Sheridan (a queſtion 
which would admit of much doubt), it is a com- 
mendation beyond the licenſe of hyperbole to 


maintain, that their dramas approach nearer in 


merit to the works of a poet who is allowed not 


to have had a ſuperior, if a rival, in the whole 


annals of poetry, than the writings of thoſe orna- 


ments of the Britiſh theatre approach to them. 


The indecency of Beaumont and Fletcher is 


f | beyond compariſon greater than that of Shake- 


pf od | ſpeare. 


„ 


— ——— ——— ——— 
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ſpeare. In Shakeſpeare we ſometimes find a 
| groſs expreſſion in compliance with the rude 
manners of his times: but the others wallow 
in obſcenity. Their comedy called TE caprain 
is full of the moſt abominable impurities; and 
in THE WIFE FOR A MONTH (on the whole a 


very intereſting play) ſentiments are put into 


the mouth of a lady who is called the cyasTE 


Evanthe, that would diſgrace a common proſti- 


tute. In this play alſo we find a mixture of 
Spaniſh and Greek names, to the full as im- 
proper as the mixture of Roman and modern 
Italian names in Cymbeline; neither is there any 


| avachroniſm in all Shakeſpeare's plays ſo glaring, 


as the arming Demetrius Poliorcetes with a piſ- 


tol, in the HUMOROUS LIEUTENANT *. 


Vet theſe-poets, like che pedantic and ſuper- 


'** 1] apprehend many readers of the preſent day miſtake 


the character meant to be conveyed by the title of this play. 


HumoRovs does not ſignify DRULL, according to the mo- 


dern acceptation of that word, but rather HUMOUR+OMt+, as 


applied to a froward child in the language of the nurſery. 


cilious 


— ——. — * * * 


cilious Johnſon, are ſond of taking any occaſion 


of ridiculing Shakeſpeare, as in 'THE CAPTAIN, 
|. for inſtance: 


© 1 BOY. flew now ! 


How docs your r 


. 
\ 
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© 2 Boy. Faith, he lies drawing on apuce. 


* 1 Boy. That's an ill ſign. 


— — 


| : 2 nov. And fumbles with the pots 100. 


© 1 BOY. Then there's no way but one with him.” 


This i is RE PO a farcaſtic parody on | the ac- 
count of Falſtaff's death in HENRY v. | 
In THE KNIGHT OF THE BURNING PESTLE allo, 


we ſind a parody on, or rather a miſrepreſented 


. —— — A IR . 


quotation from, the ſpeech of Hotſpur. Ralph | 
being defired to- our a n part, GY 


L By heavens, methinks it were an eaſy leap 

To pluck bright honour from the pale-faced moon: 
Or dive into the bottom of the fea, 

© Where never fathom line rouch'd any ground, 


* And . ned honour from the lake of hell. 


| hut while th: ev thus parody and miſrepreſent 
| what 


„ 
what they can neither equal nor imitate, they 
ſometimes alſo try to copy particular paſſages. 

In the tragedy of DIOCLESIAN, 
* Scoring a man over the coxcomb 

Is bur a ſcratch to you,” 
is plainly taken from a ſimilar expreſſion of six 
ANDREW AGUECHEEK. And in the ſame play, 


Farewell pride, and pomp, 


And circumſtarce of gloiious majeſty, 


© Farewell for ever '— 


is as plainly copied from the ſplendid ſpeech of 
Othello. . . 
I his exclamation of the Duke of Seſſe, in 
THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE, is an imitation of one 
of Macduff, 


| | « Could I but yer | 
+ Within my ſword's length of him, and If lien inten 
He icape me, may the account of all his ſins 


0 Be added unto mine! — | 


Beaumont and Fletcher have not been happier 


mn: | 


/ 5 es * 
in the ſagacity of their commentators, in pro- 
portion to their numbers, than Shakeſpeare. Of 
i theſe, Meſſieurs Seward and Sympſon are, in 
point of abſurdity, facile principes. It is ſur- 
priſing that many of their obſervations are re- 
tained, and even ſuffered to paſs without a com- 
ment, in the more correct edition publiſhed by 
the late Mr. Colman. 55 5 5 
In the comedy of THE MARTIAL MAID, there 
is a long note to prove, that GRAVE MAURICE is 
only an epithet, and that it was an error in the 
lare editions to print GRAVE with a capital G, as 
if it were a title: which it undoubtedly was: it 
occurs in a variety of old books, and was ſo in- 
tended by our poets. 
In THE 1ST. AND PRINCESS, when Ruy Dias and 
Armuſia are going to fight ; and the Princeſs and 
the diſguiſed Governor appear at the window to 
ſee the combat, the following dialogue takes 


place: 


pr las. Stand ſtili. [charge you, nephew, as you 


+ honour me. 


© AR Me- 


| 
e 
* ARMUSIA. And you, Emmanuel, ftir nut, 
© PINEKo. Ye ſpeak fitly— _ | 10 
— Por we had not ſtood idle elic. 
© GOVERNOR, 1 AM SORRY FOR . 
* EMMANUEL. BOT SINCE YOULL HAVE IT so. 
The acute Mr. Sympſon obſerves on this: 
The ſame cauſe of complaint returns upon us 
c again, the multiplication of names. For here 
© the Governor has nothing to do. Both theſc 
lines belong to Emmanuel, forry that the ſeconds 
_ © were not permitted to fight.” Now the line 
given to the Governor is perfectly in character, 
and ſhould be ſpoken aſide : his deſire is to have 
as many of his enemies fall as poſſible, and he 
is therefore ſorry the ſeconds are not to engage” 
He expreſſes the ſame ſentiment while they are 
fighting. 


« Both fail, an't be thy will,” 


In the concluding ſcene of THE SEA VOYAGE, 
Sebaſtian ſavs, 95 5 


Sir, n your looks I read 


* Your ſuit of my Clarinda.—She is yours. 


On : 


i 


OG & © 8 
On this Mr. Sympſon remarks : Perhaps the 
reader would with to know whom the old 
3 « gentleman means here. I can think of no one 
but Nicuſa his nephew. Yet this is but a 
i * gueſs; and if the reader imagines any one of 
* the company (Albert and Tibalt excepted) de- 
* ſerves Clarinda better than her couſin, let him 
D reject mine, and enjoy his own opinion.” The 
ſagacious commentator overlooked Raymond, 
whois clearly the perſon meant. 
In THE KNIGHT OF THE BURNING PESTLE, 
Maſter Humphrey, a ridiculous character, who 


always ſpeaks in doggrel rhime, ſays, F> 


——-* Beware the light, 
vou that are wiſe! for, were I good Sir Bevis, 


would unt * his coming by your LEA VES 


Mr. Sympſon here gravely tells us, that Leaves 
| muſt be pronounced | as two ſyllables; and adds, 
that it is in the taſte of Chaucer, and our 
old Engliſh poets, though it is a licenſe that 
© our poets ſeldom take. do not remeinber 
© abore three or four inſtances throughout the 


edition. 


1 
« edition.” This pompous gentleman would have 
Oyritten, I preſume, a ſerious diſſertation on that 
ſong in Midas, where CABBAGES rhimes to 
„ e 
| There is a paſſage in EVERY MAN IN His 
HUMOUR, that has given much trouble to the | 


critics. It is in act iii. ſcene 2, where Bobadil 


* There cannot be a ſtronger proof of critical abſur- 
dity than is exhibited in the following extract from 
Strutt's VIEW OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS or 


THE ENGLISH, vol. 3 2 


« And there ben other beſtis five, of the chace, 
, The BUK the firſt, the Do the ſeconde +, 
The Fox the thyrde, which oft hath hard grace, 


© The FERTHE the MARTYN, and the laſt the Roo. 


The ferthe and the martyn muſt be one beaſt, otherwiſe 
© there are fix in number, and the firſt line of the verſe - 
© limits them to five.” = . 

What right the FERTHE has to be made a beaſt more = 
than the FIRST, the $ECOND, or the THIRD, the wiſe an- ü 


riquary would have done well to explain. 


| + Does not the rhime require the canſpoftion of po and 
| e! | | 


1 


is abuſing Downright ; and Wellbred, interrupt- 


ing him, ſays, Good captain, FACES ABOUT to 

« ſome other diſcourſe.” In the old editions, the 
| words © faces about' are either encloſed be- 
tween brackets, or printed in italics, and have 
been ſuppoſe to be a ſtage direction. The later 
editors omit this diſtinction, and conſider them 
as part of what Wellbred ſays, and equivalent 
with the modern military command, © face about, 
a very natural mode of repreſſing the petulance 
of ſuch a character as Bobadil. The ſame words 
occur twice in Beaumont and Fletcher, once 
ſtrictly in the military ſenſe, in THE KNIGHT 
OF THE BURNING PESTLE, where Ralph ſays, 
Double your ſiles. As you were. Faces about.“ 
The other is in'THE SCORNFUL LADY, where young 
Loveleſs ſays to Morecraft, exactly in the man- 
ner that Wellbred ſpeaks to Bobadil, * Cutting 
Morecraft faces about, I muſt preſent another. 
Notice is taken of this expreſſion, in a way to me 
unaccountable, in Dryden's Mock ASTROLOGER. 
Don Melchior mentions his honour, to which 
= BD, 


1 


5 Wildblood replies, © Sir, I hate your Spaniſh 


—.— 


© honour, ever ſince it ſpoiled our Engliſh plays, 


1 with, faces about, and t'other ſide.” 


Though the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher 


are full of the moſt violent principles of abſo- 


lute, unqualified ſubmiſſion to the will of mo- 


narchs; as, for inſtance, in THE MA1D's TRAGEDY, 

| VALENTINIAN, and THE LOYAL SUBJECT, they 
hardly ever introduce a king who is not of a 
bad character. But this is confined to kings in 
poſſeſſion of power. In adverſity, they are ge- 


nerally drawn as heroes; as Alphonſo, in THE 


| WIFE rox A MONTH. The ſame circumſtance 
is obſervable in the/plays of Dry PER 


Notwithſtanding the irregularity of Beaumont 


and Fletcher, and the utter impoſſibility there 


is of moſt of their Dramas being exhibited on 


the modern ſtage; z they are, beyond compari- 


ſon, more intereſting to read, than the meagre 


productions with which our ſtage has been ſup- 
plied, ſince it has been the faſhion to follow, 


what the French critics have choſen to call, the 


model 


TY. 1 „ 


: |" model of the Greck Drama; and which thoſe 


who have never read them, believe to be in con- 


formity with the rules of Ariſtotle. Dryden 
partakes, in ſome degree, of the irregularity of 

the old theatre; and his Dramas, though full of 
_ abſurdity, will amuſe in the cloſet. 


ER 
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xx 


ANECDOTES OF HEROISM. - 
WHEN Thurot effected a landing in Ireland, 
in the ſeven years war, while the French and 


Engliſh troops were engaging in the ſtreets of 
| Carrickfergus, a young child got between the 
' combatants ; which a French ſoldier obſervin g. 
quitted his rank, and led it out of danger; and 


Wuhile he was employed in this humane action, 


both parties ſuſpended their fire *. 

October 26, 1762, Captain Clark of the Sheer- 
RY 24 guns, was chaſed into Villa Franca by 
a French ſhip of 64 guns, and two frigates. La 
Minerve, one of the French frigates, ſtruck on 
a rock and was wrecked; but the whole crew, 

* Entick's Hiſtory of the War. 
ID except 
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except 25 men, were ſaved by the Britiſh ſea- 


men . | 
When James uU. was s going by ſea to Scotland, 5 
he was wrecked, but got aſhore in the boat. 
The ſeamen on board, when they ſaw him ſafe, 
gave three cheers, though the ſhip was ſinking. 
The ſame prince, when he was informed that 
the French fleet had beaten the Engliſh in Bantry | 
Bay, though it was in his own cauſe, could not 
help exclaiming: elt is the firſt time then.“ 
And afterwards being a ſpectator of the burning 
of the French ſhips that were run aſhore after 
the battle of La Hogue, he cried out, None 
but my brave Engliſh could do this .“ What 
a pity that ſuch ſeeds of patriotiſm ſhould have 
= produced ſuch bad fruit! 
In the war for the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, while 
the Earl of peterborough was treating at one 
of the gates of Barcelona about the ſurrender 
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of that city, ſome of the Spaniſh troops on his 

\ fide forced their way in, and began to pillage. 

The magiſtrates upbraided the Earl with trea- 

chery. He anſwered, * Only admit the Britiſh 

« troops, and you will ſee if we are perfidious 

© enemies.” They complied. He marched into 
the town, drove out the Spaniards, and, re- 
turning to the gate, finiſhed the capitulation 

without taking any advantage of being i in actual 

poſſeſſion of the place. 


In the hotteſt of the fire at n Gene- 


ral H—— ſaw a ſoldier ſtanding out of the 
ranks, and firing at the enemy with an immenſe 
broad gold-laced hat and red feather on his head. 
He rode up to him, and made him, very reluc- 
tantly, take it off. Some of the men being in 
want of cartridges, the ſame ſoldier produced 


huis pockets full of them, which he had taken 


from the French ſoldiers, as he had the hat 
from an officer. After the battle was over, he 
aſked permiſſion of the general to wear the hat 


for 


S 
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for a couple of days, which was granted; but 


before night he bartered his — ſor ſtrong 
beer. Te Os 
+ At the foie battle, a ſoldier who had his leg 
ſhot off was carried off the field, by two of his 
comrades, on a hand barrow. One of them, on 
perceiving him motionleſs, ſaid to the other, 
Zounds! I believe it is all over with Jack.“ 
On which the wounded ſoldier roared out, It's 


a d—d lie, and began ſinging God fave 


the king!“ Colonel 8 — who was cloſe by 
and heard it, got the king s letter for him. 
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SIR MARMADUKE woe EPITAPH. 


: SIR Marmaduke Rawdon, anceſtor of the brave | 


and accompliſhed Earl of Moira, was a com- 


mander of the king's forces in the civil wars. 
He was Governor of Baſing, and afterwards re- 


moved to Faringdon; on which occaſion he 


ſhewed the moſt diſintereſted attachment to the 
| cauſe in which he had embarked. For though 


the command was of leſs conſequence than that 


from which he was removed, inſtead of expreſſ- 
ing any diſſatisfaction, he declared, he was ready 


to take the command of a molekin, if it were 


for his Majeſty's ſervice. 
He died at Faringdon, and was buried in the 


; church, with the following inſcription over him 


on a bat ſtone: 


4 Hic 


. EE „„ __ 
4 


rr. _ 


Stirps Rawdonorum, veteri Rawdonis ab aula. 


Quippe benignus erat cunctis, faciliſque, — 


5 Mors ferit invictum, paulo poſt morte reſurget. 


pts 


Hic Marmaducus jacet hoc ſub marmore Rau don, 
© In comitatu Hertford qui quondam vixerat Hodſden, 


Tunc cques auratus, multis ex honoribus auctus, 


Hoc numcrat toto comitatu, laudat Eboro, | 


« Pauperie preſſis non averſatus amicis, 

© Hoſtibus i in mediis interque pericula fortis, 

« Cum tulit in Pravos rex Carolus arma rebelles, 
Hic præfectus apud Baſing fortiſſima fecit. 

« Farringdon tenuit circumvallatus ab hoſte, 

© Hunc ibi (lethifero contracto denique morbo, ) 


»Obiit 26 Aprilis, 1646, 
Etat. ſux ba, EY : 
Marmor hoc poſuit 

_ © Marmaduc Rawdon Armiger. 
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XXII. 
| COMPARISON BETWEEN MACEDON AD 
N A 


TIE tuation of Ruſſia, with regard to the 
European powers, has always appeared to me to 


bear a ſtrong reſemblance, though on a larger 


ſcale, to that of Macedon, and the Greek re- 


publics. Both were long eſteemed as ſemi- bar- 
barians, and both were anxious to be numbered 
among the ſtates that conſidered them as ſuch; 
and both were raiſed from inſignificance to po- 
litical conſequence among thoſe ſtates, by the 
abilities and exertion of one man. In both, 
alſo, there is this additional reſemblance. At 
the time Macedon roſe to conſequence, the 
Perſian power, which had been ſo long formi- 
dable to Greece, was greatly weakened; and this 


_ new 


( 15 ) 


new power, the growth almoſt of a moment, 

was enabled to conquer the Greek republics 

and their ancient enemy. The Turks, who a 
century ago were as formidable to the compa- 

; ratively free monarchies of weſtern Europe, as 
the Perſians were to the Grecian ſtates, were 
reduced in power at the time of Peter the 


Great; and his ſucceſſors threaten as inevitable 


deſtruclion to the Turkiſh dominion, as the ſon 


of Philip brought on the Perſian. I truſt the 


ſimilitude, if it ſhould go ſo far, wilt ſtop there. 
Though the European powers would do well to 


remember, that only 50 years before the battle 


of Cheronæa, an Athenian would have been 


elteemed mad, who had ſuggeſted a poſſibility of | 


falling, together with their numerous rivals and 
powerful enemy, under the power of Macedon. 


* The peace of Antalcidas. 5 


"mn. 
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XXII. 
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ON A PASSAGE IN JOSEPHUS. 


— 


Dx. Gregory Sharp, in his letters on the He- 
brew language, makes the following objection 
to an emendation in Joſephus, propoſed by Dr. 
Hudſon. When the Jews ſaw a ſtone coming 
from the Roman engines during the ſiege of 
© Jeruſalem, they gave notice of the danger, Ty 
5 e YyAaoo1 Boavres ò bios epxerar *F. Dr. Hud- 
© ſon, not aware of the Hebrew idiom, in which 
1 ep 12 “ ſon of the bow,” means an _— 
0 changes vics [a ſon] for lo; [an arrow. 

Dr. Sharp was not aware that he was anti- 
cipated in this criticiſm, by a perſon very un- 
— to be critically verſed i in the Hebrew idiom. 


*6 Caltiog out in the a of their country The 5 
| 0 fon cometh. EG, Ny 


PN | But : 
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But the Chevelicr Foland, in his military com- 
| mentary on Polybius, makes this remark on the 
ſame paſſage : Ng 
-:4 LE FILS vient—Cela : me babe remarqua- 
. 0 3 ble—Quel rapport a le terme de fils avec une 
| © pierre? Le fils de Dieu avoit predit la deſola- | 
«© tion de cette nation. Ou, peut- etre, ce n'eſt 1 
« qu'une Hebraiſme, pour ſignifier une pierre,  _ 
comme la fleche eſt le fils du carquois.” 


XXIV. 


: 7 — 


XXIV. 
oN SUPERSTITION, AND DREAMS. 


Trt only certainty to man in a ſavage ſtate, 


of one event being the natural conſequence of 
another, is its CONSTANTLY following it. He 
afterwards carries this idea to things that GENE- 
RALLY ſucceed each other, and hence he is able 
to form tolerably accurate prognoſtics of the 
weather. But as theſe events, though they moſt 
commonly happen according to his foreſight, are 


not ſo certain as the revolution of the ſeaſons ; 


and as even theſe differ in ſome things, as in the 
forwardneſs of vegetation; while in others, ſuch 
as the length of the days, and the relative poſition 
of the ſun, they are perfectly regular; room is 

5 open for the imagination to ſuggeſt certain de- . 
| pendences of one thing on another, which in 


reality 


| 
| 


2 
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reality do not exiſt; and theſe notions will be 


ſtrengthened from occafionat- coincidence be- 


tween indifferent things, and occaſional failure 
of coincidence in things that do in general coin- 
cide, as in the prognoſtics of the weather, and 
the influence of the ſeaſons on vegetation. And 
here both the ſavage and the untutored ruſtic 
will frequently be unable to diſcriminate. The | 

ſouthern hill covered with clouds, though = 


generally portends rain, will ſometimes be ſud- 
denly cleared by a change of wind; and the 


hunter will ſometimes find more game than 


uſual, when he has ſeen a crow perching on the 


elm before hig cottage. 


Neither let the circles of the polite and the | 
learned laugh with too much contempt at the 


ignorance of the ſavage, ſince there are few 


perſons even in ſuch circles quite free from | 
_ prejudices equally abſurd. Let me aſk (in the 


words of a man of true genius, who thinks for 
himſelf, and almoſt always rightly) „vou an 
1 3 philoſopher, whether you are above. 


0 choice 
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© choice of ſeats at whiſt? whether you have not 
© really believed that your chance for winning 

© was much bettered by taking fortunate chairs, 
© and of courſe obliging your adverſaries to 
© fit, not in thoſe of the ſcornful, but of the 

© loſers? When you quit the game on a run of 
«50 luck, what is it but declaring your belief 


© that the games already played have an in- 


| ©* fluence upon thoſe that are to come“? From 
the converſation of moſt people on the influence 
of the moon on the weather, one would be led 
to think, contrary to daily experience, that in 
this proverbially uncertain climate the variation 
of the elements was as periodically regular as 
that of the tides f. How common is the obſer- 


vation, 


* Jackſon's Letters. XXVII. N 


+ An ingenious gentleman (Mr. Sullivan) has lately 
| depoſed the moon from her influence over the tides. It is 


merely accidental, it ſcems, that it happens to be high water 


in all longitudes when the moon croſſes the meridian of the 


place. | But the phænomena of the tides are occaſioned by 
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vation, that a plentiful produce of berries and 
maſt in the autumn is a ſure prognoſtic of . 
hard winter, on the idea of its being the act of 

a bener olent Providence to preſerve the birds, : 
| who ſubſiſt on ſuch food! But as the effect can 
never precede the cauſe, ſuch an interference 
| muſt be the immediate act of ſupernatural power, 
and as much a miracle as any recorded in the 


ſcripture. 


But the n ſaculty of 3 has, 


more than any other cauſe whatever, afforded 
ſpecious grounds for ſuperſtition. The faculty 
itſelf appears like the action of the ſoul, when 


the periodic melting of the polar ice. I know of but one 


hypotheſis equally convincing. 1 mean that of Nr. Wil- 
liam Ramſay mentioned in the Spectator. This profound 


philoſopher aſſerted, that the abſence of the ſun is not the 


_ * cauſe of night; foraſmuch as his light is ſo great, that it 


may illuminate the carth all over at once as clear as broad 


day; but there are tencbrificuus and dark ſlars by whoſe 


influence night is brought on, and which do ray out dark - 


neſs and obſcurity upon the earth, as the ſan does light.“ 


unencum- 


, 
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* 
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unencumbered with the groſſer powers of the 


v 


body. And there is ſometimes a very ſtrik- 


ing events. This muſt frequently happen from 
chance; but ſtill more frequently from natural 
cauſes. Our dreams are often, though certainly 
not always, influenced by our waking thoughts. 
What then is more likely than for a perſon 
deeply intereſted in the welfare of a friend dan- 
gerouſly ill, to dream of his death or his con- 
valeſcence? Even if the direct contrary to the 
ting dreamed of comes to paſs, the mind will 
ſtill ſee ſome analogy: and hence has ariſen a 
proverbial expreſſion with regard to dreams, 


which tends to confirm the doubtful in their 


ſuperſtition, and is beſides uſed to alleviate the 


fears of thoſe who are acted on by the powerful 


impreſſion of a frightful dream, an impreſſion 
oftener felt than avowed. I much queſtion, 
if a man of the firmeſt mind were to have a 


very clear dream, portending evil to a perſon he 


deeply loved, eſpecially if he knew that perſon 


was 
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was in a dangerous ſituation, if be would not 


feel his fears too ſtrong for his philoſophy, and 2 


exclaim with Horace — 


— 5 


1.0 on timebo, 


© Providus auſpex.” 


— — ͤ— — 


We muſt alſo take into our account, that no 


argument of the fallibility of dreams, brought 


1 the millions of examples of no ſubſequent 
event the leaſt analogous attending them, will 
7 have the leaſt weight; as theſe, however ftriking 
at the time, are all forgotten, while the ſmalleſt 
_ coincidence is always remembered, and fre- 
quently recorded. 
I once heard a perſon of n who was 
anxious to prove that all dreams eould be traced 
to the thoughts or incidents of the preceding 
| day, account for the contrary appearance, which 
he could not deny, by the following ingenious 
though to me not ſatisfatory hypotheſis. He 
\ contended, that as our ideas are connected, when 
waking, by a chain of thinking, ſo in ſleeping 
1 „ 


n 
they were connected by mere juxtapoſition, 
which he thus illuſtrated. I ſee an army re- 
viewed, and hear of a terrible fire at the ſamc 
time. Theſe ideas therefore become connected 
in the mind; and while they continue fo, thc 
appearance or the mention of one will generally 
produce the idea of the other, and the waking 
mind will then recollect the cauſe of their union : 
but in a dream the union will exiſt, though the 
cauſe of connection may eſcape us; and a perſon 
whoſe ideas have been ſo influenced, will dream 
of a fire after he has ſeen a review, and vice 
_ verſa, though he ſhould not recollect their coin- 


cidence at the time. 
In the European Magazine for 8 


1794, there is a very ingenious explanation by 
an anonymous writer, of a circumſtance every 
one muſt have felt—the terrible impreſſion we 
receive from a dream, though on recollecting it 
perfectly, after being awake ſome time, we can 
find no reaſon why it ſhould have had ſo violent 


an effect. He accounts for ĩt from the indi- 
: verted 


1 
verted direction of our mind to a ſingle object 
in our ſlcep, which never can happen | in the 
events of real liſe. He carries this rational, and 
I believe new hypotheſis into the impreſſions 
we receive from works of imagination, where 
the ſame effect is perceptible. I ſhould be 
aſhamed that any actual ſuffering ſhould ſo 
completely unman me, as I have been by the 
fictitious diſtreſs of Mrs. Siddons in Ifabella 
Perhaps we may trace to this cauſe the diſap- 
pointment we always ſeel in the attainment of 
the object of our warmeſt purſuits. Whatever 
we wiſh for is painted in the faireſt and ſtrongeſt 
colours; we take no attendant inconvenience into 
our conſideration, but a thouſand occur on poſ- 
ſeſſion, and our pureſt joys are liable to be 
poiſoned by cvils that have no immediate con- 
nection with them. The triumph of a conqueror, 
or the raptures of a bridegroom, may be totally 
deſtroyed by a fit of the colic. For our com- 
fort, however, the objects of our fears, as well 
148 our hopes, diminiſh in a contrary ratio to the 
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rules of perſpective, and are never ſo much 
magnified as when they are at a diſtance. ” 
Another great object of ſuperſtitious credit 
muſt not be omitted. I nſean the re- appearance | 
of the dead. This I believe is now totally diſ- 


believed by every perſon who reaſons; for every 


relation of the kind, and many there are til! 
mentioned, will, on being ſcrupulouſly inveſti- 
gated, turn out to be unfounded on fact. This 


muſt ſtagger our faith as to every extraordinary 


event in hiſtory, received on human teſtimony 
only. We certainly know, if we reaſon at all, 
from a clearer conviction than any hiſtoric 
teſtimony can give, that theſe ſtories are falſe : 
and yet there is no hiſtoric fact better authen- 
ticated than ſome of theſe ſtories ſcem to be. 


This is ſtrikingly confirmed by the paſſage of 
Lucretius mentioned by Addiſon in the Spec- 


| tator “. Lucretius, though writing in defence 


of materialiſm, was ſo preſſed, not indeed by the 


by No. ex 


evidence 


617 
evidence of the real fact, as aſſerted by Addiſon, 


but by the univerſal teſtimony of tradition in 


2 _ favour of it, that, unable, or afraid to queſtion 


it, he thought himſelf obliged to account for 
_ theſe appearances from natural cauſes; and ac- 
cordingly does it, by ſaying that the ſuperficies | 
of human bodies are continually flying off, and 
appearing to their friends either in their ab- 
ſence, or after their death *. „ 


* Lucretius, d. . . 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON GARDENING. 
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"THOUGH the modern mode of laying out 
_ pleaſure ground is infinitely more beautiful than 
the cut yews and ſtone terraces of our anceſtors, 

yet, I think, men of moderate fortune would 


do well to follow the old ſchool in the extent, 


though not in the form of their improvements. | 
The firſt thing that a landed proprietor who has 


viſited ſome fine place, and wiſhes to change his 


own confined garden for a ſcene formed on the 


fame plan attempts, 1s to rival the extent of the 
improvements he has ſeen; and, if he could 
od keep his works in order, after they arc 
finiſhed, he might probably accompliſh this; as 
a man who has five hundred acres lying round 
| his 


0} 


his houſe, has more ground to work upon than 
| the moſt opulent uſually ſacrifice to mere plea- 
| ſure ground. He commences his proceſs, by 
trying to make his domain appear park-like, and 
down goes every hedge within a quarter of a 
mile of the houſe. The noble hedge-rows of 
elm and oak, which, growing in the irregular 
fences, give every well planted county in Eng- 
land the appearance of a foreſts are deſtroyed, 
except a few that contrivance is able to torture 
into thoſe unmeaning, unnatural maſſes called 
clumps, and the whole eſtate that is in the view 
of the houſe is divided by ſunk fences. The 
kitchen garden is poſted half a mile off, which, 
till the ſkreen of firs grows up to hide it, has the 
appearance of a burying-ground near a great 
town. And you go out of the hall door into 
the wet graſs, unleſs you are indulged with an 
undulated gravel walk by the boundary that 
divides the appropriated ſield of the owner from 
che ornamented farm, if that can be called orna- 
ment which is in fact devaſtation. 
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It is ſurely better for a perſon of moderate for- 
tune to have his kitchen garden (always a buſy and 
intereſting ſcene) near his houſe, which may be 
rendered no unpleaſant walk by flowers in the 

borders, with the addition of a ſmall piece of 
: pleaſure ground highly ornamented, and per- 
fectly kept: and beyond this if he has dry walks 


over meadows and corn- fields, by the fide of luxu- 


riant hedge- rows, or through tangled coppices, 
where a few roſes and lilacs may be ſcattered, 
he can ſhew more natural plantations, and walks 


with greater variety, 2 clumped lawn can : 


poſſibly afford. I ſay more natural, becauſe ſuch 


forms as clumps ſhew art as effectually as the 
cut yews of our fathers, and are equally as un- 


like nature. Now, though trees in hedge-rows 


and furrows in corn- fields are obviouſly the pro- 


duce of art; yet, from our eyes being conſtantly 
uſed to the face of a cultivated country, ſuch 
objects appear more natural to us, than plan- 
tations that deſtroy the uſual appearance of the 
country, without ſubſtituting any thing that ſhews 

NT OY 
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the perfection of art, or the imitation of any 


thing beautiful in Nature. 


This is well illuſtrated in Wheatley s Obſer-⸗ 


vations on Modern Gardening *. 5 Speaking of 


a grove, he ſays, | Mere irregularity alone will 


not pleaſe. Strict order i is better than abſolute 
 * confuſion, and ſome meaning better than none. 


A regular plantation has a degree of beauty; 


but it gives no ſatisfaction, becauſe we know 


the ſame number of trees might be more agree- 


ably arranged. A diſpoſition, however, in 
c which lines only are broken, without varying 


c the diſtances, is leſs natural than any; for 


© though we cannot find ſtraight lines in a foreſt, 


c we are habituated to them in hedge- rows; but 


« neither in wild or in cultivated nature do we 


© ever ſee trees equidiſtant from each other.” 


Much has been ſaid of ſtudying the + Genius 


of the country ; ; and certainly in large works, 


which 
Scat. XXI. M 
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which can take in the grand features of beauti- 


ful and romantic ſituations, it ought to be ſtu- 


died. But, as variety is a great ſource of delight, 5 
there are caſes where this rule will be more 


© honoured in the breach than the obſervance? 


and where a place will derive ornament from 


affording a contraſt to the ſurrounding country. 


Were I to lay out ground in an open country, I 
| would be laviſh of my wood. In a wild country, 
I ſhould be tempted to ſhew more of the appear- 


ance of art and cultivation in my garden ſcenes, 


than is conſiſtent with the ſtrict canons of mo- 


dern taſte. In a very highly cultivated and 


peopled country, as in the immediate vicinity of 
London, I would throw a grout deal of wildneſs 


ciation of Mr. Maſun i in the ENGLISH GAR! N, again 


thoſe who violate this rule. 


| 9 Expect, bold man, 
The in;ur'd Genius of the place to rite 
In ſelf-defence, and, like ſome giant fiend 
That frowns in Gothic ſtory, ſw ift deſtroy 
By night the puny labours of thy day.” 


into 


= 6 
into my ſcenes; and, if I had a ſmall piece of 
: ground in the metropolis, like the gardens of 
Cheſterfield, Devonſhire, or Burlington Houſe, 
however much 1 might offend the admirer of 
elegance, I would make it a rough tangled cop- 
pice, filled with hazel, hawthorn, and dog roſes, 
without a ſingle evergreen, or r garden ſhrub, to i 
break the illuſion. 
. There are two ſpecies of trees almoſt entirely 
baniſhed from our modern plantations, though, 
in my eye, of ſingular beanty. I mean the lime 
and the horſe-cheſnut. This happens, partly 
from their leaves being very early deciduous, 
which makes them unfit for the owner of a fine. 
place at preſent, as it is now agreed that London 
is only pleaſant in the ſpring, and the country- 
| ſeat never tolerable before the firſt of September; 
and partly from a fanciſul diſguſt to the ſhape of _ 
both; one being called too formal, and the other 
too heavy : as if natural ſhapelineſs bordered on 
the deformity of the ſheared yew, or the dark 


lints of thick . were diſpleaſing becauſe | 


gloomy. 
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gloomy vet the bright verdure of the Leve 
with its fragrant bloſſom, and the deep luxuriant 
ſhade of the horſe-cheſnut with its beautiful 
cluſters of pale pink flowers, render both of 
them objects that the taſte muſt be ay faſtidi- - 
_ ous to proſcribe. 

Long ſince the above looſe hints were firſt 


committed to paper, ſeveral polemic pamphlets 


relative to landſcape gardening have engaged the 
attention of the public. Of theſe the treatiſes 
by Mr. Price + are much the moſt rational; but 


Of ſuch objectors, we ſay, as Hamlet did of Polonius, 


1 They are for a jig, or a tale of bawdry, or they ſleep.” 


| Li Mr. P rice reprehends, with ſome aſperity, the cuſtom 
of extending improvement for the purpoſe of ſhewing the f 


extent of the domain. But does not the deſire of the land- 3 


ed proprietor to increaſe his eſtate, and that of the con- 


| queror to enlarge his territory, ariſe from the ſame prin- 
ciple? And is that principle, the ſelf-ſarisfaftion of pol- 
ſeſſing more than either can poſſibly enjoy, or an ambition 


to 


1 
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| ſtill he does not ſeem to diſtinguiſh enough be 
tween the landſcape garden and the landſcape 
on canvaſs. However much the effect may be 
| alike, the means of execution are widely dif- 
ferent. It is the nature of all the imitative arts 
to repreſent as beautiful, what, in reality, is de- 
fective, and ſometimes even diſguſting. This 
doctrine is as old as Ariſtotle, and the reaſon 

(no where more ſtrongly exemplified than in 
painting) is obvious. The picture ſoftens every 
aſperity, and hides every thing that is loathſome. 

In the landſcape on canvaſs, while every bold 8 
feature is preſerved, the KEEPING of the place 

is beyond what the moſt Expenſive culture can 
give to nature. This ſhews the unfairneſs of the 


comparative drawings in Mr. Knight's poem. 


to have gre er conſequence in the opinion of the world - 
There cannot be a ſtronger inſtance of the partiaſity of a 
writer to his own purſuits, than thus making one of the 
ſtrongeſt propenſities in the breaſt of man, and which has 
tained every page of his annals with blood, vaniſh in an 
inſtant at the touch of the landſcape gardener. _ — 


. That 
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| That of the cultivated ſcene is, in fact, the 
ſhadow of a ſhade. . 
i To ſhew the difference between any ſoftneſs 
that decoration and refinement can give to na- 
tural objects, and thoſe objects repreſented in 
their ſtrongeſt colours by painting, compare the 
pictures in the Shakeſpeare Gallery with the 
_ dreſs of the characters on the ſtage. What is 
| pleaſing i in one, would be not only loathſome 
but indecent in the other. But what ſhould we 
ſay to the candour of the artiſt who was to 


found any compariſon with regard to effect 


e eee eee ee 


=; poet, 


© Where ſtained nobility lies trodden on, 


And rebels arms triumph in maſſacres;' 


and the other from the repreſentation of the 
ſame ſcene on the ſtage, where the circumſtances ü 


are ſo modified as not to be abſolutely diſguſting 


do a polite, or even decent audience? 


To 


„ 

To illuſtrate this ſubject by 3 a more intereſ- 
| ing example. The painter would deſire no bet- 
ter archetype for his pencil than a beautiful vil- 
lage maid, with all the negligence of diſhevelled f 

: hair, and looſe and unarranged attire. All he 

well do, in addition, would be to put that 


hair into the moſt becoming negligence, and 


give that attire the moſt pictureſque folds. But 


what would he do if he choſe the original for 
his miſtreſs i ?—Certainly not cramp her ſhape by | 
ſtiff ſtays, or reform her hair * by curling irons, 
powder and pomatum. Bur, as certainly, he 
would reform ſome things, which, though im- 
perceptible in a picture, would be very diſplea- 
ſing in reality. He would have the hair radically 
is well as ſuperficially clean, and the garment 
and linen, if not fine, ſtrictly neat. He would 


have the tartar removed, which is the certain 


* The reader will recolle&t J am ſpeaking, of a painter, 
and not of a ſophiſticated c xconib, who thinks 4 woman's 
Head cannot be clean, except it is plaiſtered by a nauſcous 


ompoſt of muſty Aovur and ſtinking lard es 
7 „„ attendant 
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Trees taken by itſelf means a ſtate of ſmoothneſs 
1 5 like 


E 


attendant of every ruſtic ſet of teeth I have ever 
ſeen, however ſplendidly white they may appear 
at a diſtance, for the mouth of a country girl 
has ſeldom the ablution even of common water. 
I will not carry my compariſon any further into 
the regions of pictureſque, leſt I ſhould incur | 
the cenſure of groſſneſs, denounced by Mr. Price 
_ againſt thoſe who underſtand what he has ſo 
ſtated that no one can poſſibly miſunderſtand. 
In the ſame work, Mr. Price has criticiſed 
Gray's imitation of the beautiſul deſcription of 
the ſleeping eagle, in the firſt Pythian ode of 
| Pindar, 


C 3 8 * = 
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That the looſe ſtate of the feathers of the 


leeping bird is but feebly exprefled by the line, 


With ruffled joey and faygiog wing, 


1 i allow; but not on os principle © on 
which Mr. Price founds his criticiſm. No doubt | 
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| like that of a moiſt ſaperbicies, and which the 
gloſſy feathers on the back of a bird greatly re- 


ſemble; but the word &wgz muſt be taken into 
the deſcription here, and which gives the idea of 


a ſmooth water gently raiſed and put into agi- 
tation by a light breeze, when, as is elegantly 5 


expreſſed i in an — of Callimachus, 


Manaxy ein bien ZiPugess 


Nothing ſo much reſembles this as the undula- 
tion of a field of ripe corn in a gentle gale, 
which, indeed; bears a nearer reſemblance to the 
ſtate of the feathers in a bird ſo ſituated as the 5 
poet deſcribes, than the image he has choſen. 
I think Weſt, in his tranſlation, though with 
more paraphraſe, gives the idea better than 


Gray. 


— O'er his heaving limbs in looſe array, 


To every balmy gale his ruffled feathers play.” 


5 1 cannot quit this work, without giving my by 
| ſuffrage to the teſtimony the amiable author 
5 bears to the memory of tis uncle, the late Lord 


* Barrington: 
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as 2 a teſtimony that will be echoed 
by every inhabitant of the Vale of Berkſhire, 
where he will long be lamented, and by none 
more than by the author of theſe pages, as a firm | 
and: upright magiſtrate, a hoſpitable neighbour, 


and a warm and fincere friend. 


I have inſenſibly wandered from my ſubject.— 
But I will conclude with a trifling anecdote that 
has ſome connection with part of what has been 


remarked. Lord Barrington uſed to ſay, that a 


horſe-cheſnut tree in full flower gare him the 


idea of a giant 8 noſegay. 
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MILITARY HINTS. 


THE army 1s perpetually changing its faſhions, 
and not always for the better. Formerly the 


. officers in the ranks were continually dreſſing 
their diviſions with their eſpontons, and were 
much diſtinguiſhed by their clothes from the 


ſoldiers. Now * they are expected to be as 


ſteady under arms as their men; and their dreſs 
is nearly the ſame. This may have 2 better | 

effect at a review, and in real ſervice contribute 
ſomething perhaps to the officer's ſafety, though 
not ſo much as has been imagined f. Yet it 


cannot 


VMiritten in 1778. 


+ Much was ſaid of the American riflemen picking out 
our officers, eſpecially at the battle of Bunker's Hill. The 


K 2 | writer 
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cannot be the duty of an officer in battle merely 


to fill up an interval in a battalion, as he has no 
perſonal means of annoying the enemy, but to 
attend to his men, and ſee that they do their 
duty; and to perform this effectually, he muſt 
be frequently pointing and ſpeaking to different | 
parts of his diviſion, and ſhould alſo be _ 
diſtinguiſhed by his dreſs. 
The ſcantineſs of a ſubaltern' 8 pay, in pro- 
portion to his neceſſary expences, has been 
much complained of. But beſides the conſidera- 
tion, that while every vacant enſigncy is as much 


writer of this compared the liſt of the killed and wounded 
there, with thoſe of the firſt unſucceſsful attack on Quebec 


and the ſubſequent victory, too dearly bought by the fall of 
Wolfe, in the ſeven years war. In both theſe laſt, the pro- 


portion of officers killed and woanded to that of the men 
was greater than at Bunker's Hill, though the comparative 


diſproportion of their numbers was alſo greater; as at 


Quebec the army was on the war eſtabliſnment, four 


| officers to a company of an hundred men; and at Bunker's 


Hill on the peace CEO three officers to a nun 
of forty-five. 


ſolicited : 


— — 2 A 


"4 8: 
ſolicited for as a lucrative employment, govern- 
ment has no right to draw an additional expence 
on the public, another real advantage is de- 
rived from it. If the property of the officers is © 

fo effential to a conſtitutional militia, any cir- 
cumſtance that compels the adoption of the 
| ſame qualification in the army, has a direct 

tendency to render that eſtabliſhment more ſafe 
and conſtitutional. One alteration however is ab- 


+ ſolutely neceſſary. Every officer who has ſerved | 


a given number of years, ſhould have ſuch a 


competence ſecured to him, as ſhould enable 


him to enjoy the remainder of his life in credit 
and comfort; and ſuch of his ſons as chooſe to 
go into the army ſhould, while ſubalterns, be 

enabled by the aſſiſtance of government to meet 


5 the increaſed expences of the times. 


lt ſeems a great abſurdity in. the naval ſer- 
vice, that the admiral ſhould always engage in 
the largeſt ſhip, and take perſonally the greateſt 
ſhare in the action. How is it poſſible that, ſo 
i btuated, he can obſerve and direQ the reſt of 
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the fleet? And ſurely the manceuvres of a ſea- 


fight require ſome directions from the com- 


manding officer, though not ſo much as thoſe 
of a land battle. What would be faid of a | 


general, if, inſtead of giving his orders, he were 


ww 2 -_ 
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to put himſelf at the head of the ſtrongeſt regi- - 


» - no». 


ment, and charge the enemy in perſon ! 
This diſpoſition is ſomething like that of the 


* 8 — 
8 r 4. hand ho. 


heroes of Homer. They were perſonally the 


| ſtrongeſt men in the army, and acted as com- | | 
manders only in arranging their troops for the | 
attack. After that commenced, they mingled Z 
| with the combatants, and by their own indi- Z 


_ vidual exertions chiefly decided the fortune of 
the day. The knights of the times of chivalry 
acted in the ſame manner. In land battles at 


preſent this is exactly reverſed. The officers | 
in general are the leaſt robuſt men of the army, | 


and, by laying aßde the eſponton and the fuſil, | 
may be ſaid to be entirely unarmed, as the ſword 
in the charge of a battalion of foot muſt be totally 

| uſeleſs. I have heard ſome wisE gentlemen talk | 
e ee "af 
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of a piſtol in the belt; a weapon only formidable 
in the hand of a footpad (or a duelliſt who uſes 
it for leſs * juſtifiable purpoſes), when placed 


cloſe to the head. The only officer of the third 


regiment of guards who was wounded at £ * 
Amand, received a hurt from a piſtol that went 
off in his own pocket. „„ ws 


There is a paſſage fomething to this purpoſe I 
in Dr. Gillies's Hiſtory of Greece. Alexander 
(at the paſſage of the Granicus) after perform- 
ing the duties of a great general, diſplayed 
© ſuch acts of perſonal proweſs, as will be more 


© eaſily admired than believed by the modern 
© reader. But in the cloſe combats of antiquity, 
- © the forces when once thoroughly engaged might | 
© ſafely he abandoned to their reſentment and 


l do not mean to ſay that every man who fights a duel 
is in the wrong. Perhaps in the preſent ſtate of things 


duelling is a neceſſary evil; but the ſecond who ſuffers 
ſuch a mode of fighting to take place, as makes the piſtol 
_ almoſt certainly a fatal weapon, deſerves to fuller the pu- 

| . of a cowardly aſſaſſin. 


K 4 „courage, 
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whole action than it can be at preſent. Indeed 
the only uſe of a general now, after the firſt 

| fire, ariſes from the whole army never being 
engaged together. There are circumſtances | 
' when it is neceſſary for a general to expoſe his 
own perſon to reanimate his troops: but in our 
battles this can only have a very partial efſcct; 
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© courage, while the commanders diſplayed the 

© peculiar accompliſhments to which they had 

a been trained from their youth, in the moſt 
conſpicuous parts of the field.” But this ob- 
ſervation, though very applicable to the age of 
Homer, is by no means ſo to that of Alexander, 
when the military art had: been carried to it? 
higheſt pitch. As the armies of antiquity, from 


the depth of their files, did not extend to the 


diſtance of thoſe of the moderns, and were not 
| enveloped in clouds of ſmoke, the ſkill of the 


commander was of greater uſe throughout the 


while the perſonal exertions of an ancient ge- 


neral might be conſpicuous to his whole army. 
| Yet that it was not cuſtomary for the com- 


manders 


Ein 
manders of antiquity to expoſe their perſons 
needleſsly, appears from this anecdote preſerved 
by Plutarch. A raſh officer ſhewing his wounds 
with exultation to Timotheus, he ſaid to him, 
* When I was your general againſt the Samians, 
* ] ſhould have been aſhamed if an arrow from 
ce a catapulta “ had fallen near me _ 
have always thought it to be regretted, that, 
when the new militia was eſtabliſhed, the pre- 
judice of the times obliged the legiſlature to 


The catapulta was one of the military engines, which 
| threw very large arrows to a great diſtance. =_ 
+ There was a part of the Grecian army called the =Y 
taſtæ, from pelta, a ſmall ſhield. This is uſually tranſlated 
targeteers ; but though target is properly the diminutive of 
targe, as that word is obſolete, and target is in common uſe 
for a butt to ſhoot at, it gives us the idea of a ſhield in 
general, without any notion of diminution, like the word | 
PISTOLET in French. If a Greek army were drawn up 
in Hyde-Park, and an aid-du-camp ordered to ride up to 
the targeteers, he would go without heſitation to the heavy _ 
armed foot, from their ſhields being moſt conſpicuous. 
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adopt that name inſtead of ſome other, as pro- 
vincial or county regiments. For though militia 8 
really means the military eſtabliſhment of a coun- 
try, yet ſo deſervedly was the old inſtitution that 
bore that name become diſgraceful, chat i it was 


held in univerſal ridicule. Inſtances of this occur 


frequently in our old comedies, and, when they 


do occur, are way applied to the preſent 


inſtitution that goes under the ſame name, 


though ſo widely different in fact. It muſt be 


from this cauſe only, that ſo many militia officers 
have been induced to take commiſſions in thoſe 


heterogeneous corps called fencibles *, to which 
: every 


* Thoſe corps only are alluded to, which unite every 


evil both of regulars and militia, without having the ad- 

vantage of either, and whoſe only end is to injure the 55 

recruiting ſervice, The military aſſociations, both in the 

; metropolis and the country, are truly reſpectable, and indeed 

| have ariſen out of the militia, which is by no means nume- | 

rous enough to be the ſole defence of the country in the 
EN hour of danger, bur is a barrier immediately ready for the 
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every ridicule that can attach on the militia muſt 


attach, without the honourable motive that in- 
| duces a country gentleman - to enter into the 
eſtabliſhed conſtitutional forces of his county. 
4 If it ſhould be thought I have gone too far in 
| faying the ridicule incurred by the old militia 
affects the new, only let it be remembered, that 


whenever the farce of the MAToR OF GARRAT is 
performed, how conſtantly the ſatire, levelled 
ſolely at the Weſtminſter militia, is applied to 


the county regiments; as if it were a good jeſt 
to ſuppoſe that country clowns were afraid of 
| oxen, and that country ſquires could not ride. 


The exerciſe of the London trained bands 


vas a ſubject of ridicule ſo long ago as the time 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, as appears in THE 


KNIGHT OF THE BURNING PESTLE. Perhaps the 


ſatire was directed by the ſoldiers of the old 


whole country to rally behind. The regular forces are not 
mentioned, as one of the principal advantages of the militia 
is the enabling them to defend the country in the moſt 
effectual manner by attacking the territories of the enemy. 


_ feudal 


is 
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feudal ſyſtem againſt the firſt attempt at regular 
diſcipline; who being themſelves never trained, 
but in immediate preparation for actual ſervice, 
laughed at all other training, juſt as the regulars 
now laugh at the militia, and as the regulars 
have themſelves been laughed at for military 

parade * in time of peace. If this be ſo, the 


That the officers in the army are at leaſt indebted to 
the militia for taking this ſource of ridicule from them, 
appears from a poem, called MANN ERS, written by Paul 


Whitehead. Tm 
Mark our + beighs youths, how gallant and how 827, 


c Freſh plum'd and powder'd, in review array * 

VUnhurt each feature by the martial ſcar, 

© Lo! Albemarle aſſumes the god of war. 
Vet vain, while prompt to arms by plume and pay, 
e takes the ſoldier's name, from ſoldier's play. 
This truth, my warrior, treaſure in your breaſt: 

A ſtanding ſoldier is a ſtanding jeſt. 

* When bloody battles dwindle to reviews, 

Armies muſt then become mere puppet-ſhews , 

Where the lac'd log may ſtrut tlie ſoldier's part, 


Bedeck 4 with ber, ugh unarm'd w th heart.” 


ſucceſs 
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| ſucceſs of the London trained bands agar? the 
horſe at the battle of Newbury, inftea! + 2 

wonderful, was the natural conſequncc be 
ſuperiority of diſciplined, though untric w- 
fantry, againſt cavalry *. This ſeems confirmed 
by the account of Lord Clarendon. 8 


The London trained bands and auxiliary regiments, 


(of whoſe inexperience of danger, or any kind of ſervice 


© beyond the eaſy practice of their poſtures in the artillery 
© garden, men had then To0 CHEAP an eſtimation) be- 
' © haved themſelyes to wonder; and were in truth the pre- 
_ © ſervation of the army that day. For they ſtood as a 
* bulwark and rampire to the reſt; and when their wings 
© of horſe were ſcattered and diſperſed, kept their ground 
©« ſo ſteadily, that though Prince Rupert himſelf led up 
© the choice horſe to charge them, and endured their ftorm 
of ſmall ſhot, he could make no impreſſion upon their 
* ſtand of pikes, but was forced to wheel about. Or so 
+ SOVEREIGN BENEFIT AND USE 15 THAT READINESS, 
© ORDER, AND DEXTERITY, IN THE USE OF THEIR | 
* ARMS, WHICH HATH BEEN SO MUCH NEGLECTED. 
This ſhews they were the only well-diſciplined foot in 
The 
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N The moſt zealous partiſan of the militia muſt 


acknowledge its weakeſt part to be the want of 
proper ſubordination in the officers. A few ſin- 
gular inſtances of public ſpirit excepted, the hope 
of honour and emolument, and the fear of diſ- 


grace and puniſhment, are the general ſpurs to : 


human induſtry ; and theſe are wanting to the 
militia officer. This deficiency in diſcipline is 
the moſt felt in thoſe regiments which are moſt 


reſpectably officered in point of qualification, 


as the commanding officers of militia will not 
often be inclined to exact a very ſtrict obedience 


from perſons who have great property and in- 
fluence in their counties. 5 
The balloting for the militia, which was taken 


from the French, is alſo a defect. If every man 
balloted were compelled to ſerve if able (which 


is impoſſible), there would be no injuſtice, as all 


would be on an equality. But as no perſon ever 

does ſerve, who can poſſibly afford to hire a ſub- 
ſtitute, the ballot is merely gambling who ſhall 
pay a moſt unequal poll-tax. If property were 


e 
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aſſeſſed to find ſoldiers, it would be more juſt, 
and the deputy-lieutenants might then be ſtrifter 
in the choice of men, than common humanity 
will now permit them to be when the principal 
is in very low circumſtances, : 1 
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VOLTAIRE. 


VOLTAIRE, in his QuesT1ons sun L'ENcr- 
CLOPEDIE, under the article Identite, ſays, for 
the purpoſe of invalidating the idea of a ſtate of 
future retribution : On a donc demande, com- 
© ment un homme qui auroit abſolument perdu 
© 1a memoire avant ſa mort, et dont les membres 
© ſeroient changes en d autres ſubſtances, pourroit | 
© Etre puni de ſes fautes, ou recompenſẽ de ſes 
© yertus, quand il ne ſeroit plus lui-meme ?? 
Never ſurely was a more abſurd queſtion. 
Identity conſiſts in a conſciouſneſs of being the 
' ſame perſon, and not in the ſameneſs of matter. 
As for the loſs of memory, that may happen 
from a fever, and be reſtored again without a 
„„ = miracle. 
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le. But a temporary loſs of memory would 


C 


never be admitted as a plea of indemniſication 


ſtice in 


ju 


ous crimes, in any court of 


previ 


for 


the world. 
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XXVIII. 


ON A TEXT OF sr. PETER. 


uf AND this voice which came from heaven, we 


heard, when we were with him on the mount. 


© We have alſo a more ſure word of pro- 


phecy . 


On this, Conyers Middleton obſerves: St. 
© Peter's words do not neceſſarily imply him to 

© mean that prophecy was a ſurer argument ro 
© HIM, than the voice from heaven, which he 


had heard, but to the Jewiſh converts in gene- 
© ral, who did not hear the voice, but received 
© it from the report of others.” 


This remark is ſtrictly juſt. If the events 


predicted in the Old Teſtament were found ful- 


Peter, Ep. ii. chap. i. ver. 18, 19. . 
| 9 | gued | 


„„ 
filled in the perſon of Chriſt, it muſt be con- 


vincing to all who knew the predictions. But 

a miracle can only be convincing to thoſe who 
ſee it. It has juſt the contrary effect as to a 
fact, the truth of which depends on the teſti- 
mony of others, as it only tends to call the ve- 
racity of that teſtimony in queſtion, being itſelf 


the moſt improbable of all events. 
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DESCRIPTION OF A SCHOOLMASTER, BY 
_ QUINTILLIAN. : 


———ů— 
———ů— 


DE Pedagogis hoc amplius, ut aut ſint eru- 
diti, quam primam eſſe curam velim, aut ſe non 
« eſſe eruditos ſciant. Nihil enim pejus eſt iis 
qui paulum aliquid ultra primas literas pro- 
greſſi, falſam ſibi ſcientiz perſuaſionem indue- 
© runt. Nam et cedere præcipiendi peritis in- 
ddignantur, et velut jure quodam poteſtatis, 
= quo fere hoc hominum genus intumeſcit, im- 
© perioſe atque interim ſævientes ſtultitiam ſuam 


© perdocent, nec minus error eſt eorum moribus.” 
How many modern Schoolmaſters does this 
_ paſſage of Quintillian deſcribe! It is exactly the 
character of Fielding's Thwackum; neither are 
e ee * 
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ſome parts of it totally unlike the idea enter- 
tained by Parſon Adams, that a ſchoolmaſter 
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© the greateſt of ſchoolmaſters.” 
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on THE INFLUENCE OF CARDS. 


AN EXTRACT FROM THE WRITINGS or 


r 


Do you think toleration will at laſt become 
© general in Europe? that manners will become 
© ſofter, and men leſs wicked and unhappy? 
Sometimes I indulge this hope, and ſometimes 


l deſpair. Yet, on the whole, it appears to 


© me that mankind (I ſpeak of the ſmall part 
which inhabits Europe) are a little mended. 
- © But what, perhaps, will ſurpriſe you is, that 
© among the many cauſes to which my imagi- 
© nation has attributed this revolution in manners, 
Il look on the univerial taſte for cards to be 
bone of the moſt active principles, that has, 
6 I may fay, new moulded the human race in 
* Europe. 


e 
© Europe. Do not think I am blind to all the 
g evil that the fury of play has done in both 
© ſexes; but advantages have reſulted from it, 


which on the whole may balance, and even 


exceed it. 


At preſent this is my reaſoning. Before this f 
gra the two ſexes were leſs united, I ſhould 


| * ſay, leſs together in ſociety, in company; men 
were more ſo. There were more clubs. Ta- 


© yerns were more frequented. There was more 
drinking, conſequently more connections, more 


© friendſhip. Liſtleſſneſs ®, one of the great 


© cauſes of the unfolding of the human under- 


© ſtanding, excited men to cultivate their talents, 


© to employ themſelves to ſtudy, to work, to 
* cabal, to form conſpiracies. Politics were the 
© ſubjet of the converſation; they controlled 


© the government, they complained, they con- 


. ſpired, and they found friends to whom they 


* ENNU! in the original. I do not know if Liſtlefſneſs, 


or any other word in our language, can expreſs this term 


fully. 
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© could unboſom themſelves. Great virtues and 
© great vices were more common. On the 


9 other ſide, the eyes of men not beholding the 


c charms of women acroſs a green cloth, and 5 
9 through the magic medium of cards, friendſhip | 


and love were paſſions ; at preſent, thanks be 


2 do cards, we are only gallant; we have many 


© acquaintances, but no friends; many miſtreſſes, 


© but no ſerious attachment. A Mahometan 


who was to viſit our great aſſemblies with the 


© eyes of an Aſiatic, would think our European 
© Baſhaws had their ſeraglios in common. You 


will allow the ſpirit of gaming, which mixes 
men and women moſt in ſociety, abates moſt 


5 ſtrongly the energy of love. 
© Add to this, that the efforts of the human 


5 « mine to ſhake off inaction are relaxed by this. 


* Combine the effects of the relaxation of theſe 


_ © three principles, and calculate the reſult. 


© The ſedentary life to which this eternal 


0 be reduces both ſexes, muſt enervate 
_ © the body ; ; from thence, both morally and phy- 


* fically, : 


( 153 ) 
« ically, there reſults a new ſyſtem of manners, 
of habit, of conſtitution. The magic of cards 


| © forms a common focus of almoſt all the paſ- 


. Gong in miniature; they all find there (if I | 
may uſe the expreſſion) their proper food. It 
is true that every thing there is microſcopic, 
| © and more illufive than common illuſions are. 
© A confuſed idea of happineſs and miſery is 
found there; vanity itſelf is intereſted ; play 
© ſeems to eſtabliſh an illuſive equality among 
« the players; it is a vehicle that aſſembles in 
* ſociety the moſt diſcordant individuals. Ava- 
© rice and Ambition put it in motion; and the 
_ © univerſal taſte for pleaſure is flattered that it 
© will find ſatisfaction from the amuſement. The 
© ladies being of the party, love ought to be 
* there of courſe. The ſphere of the paſſions is 
© reduced, and drawn into a narrower circle. 
All the paſſions entangle themſelves, evaporate, 
and ſpend themſelves at a diſtance from their 
* ſource and proper object. Liſtleſſneſs, indo- 
C lence, avarice, ambition, and careleſſneſs, de- 
/////%/%%%%%%% . 
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© your in common an unſubſtantial food, which 


© enervates their force and their aclivity; and 
« as from the fermentation of the great paſſions 
© there ordinarily ariſes more evil than good, 
* human nature in general has rather gained than 


- © Joſt. The great virtues exiſt no longer, but 


6 « great crimes have alſo ceaſed. Aſſaſſinations, 
© poiſoning, and all the horrors of civil war are 
© jncompatible with the manners of a nation 
where men and women loſe ſo much of their 5 
© time at cards. 

There is great plauſibility i in this e 
But the concluding ſentence, compared with the 
horrors attending the French revolution, ſnews 
the uncertainty of all reaſoning ſounded on hy- 
potheſis. After all, cards perhaps have rather a 
tendency to make the manners rough, than ſoft. 
We know in matters of real buſineſs, and eſpe- 
cially where money is concerned, all ceremony 
is ſet apart. Now cards form an imitation of 
pecuniary buſineſs; and any imitation of this 
equalizing Hyſtem, cropping ſo large a portion 
of 


( us) 


of life as people in general, and chpecially the 
more opulent, give to this amuſement, muſt tend 
to throw ſomething of the rough frankneſs of 
the man of buſineſs into the ſocial intercourſe 


of mankind even in the politeſt circles. Not 
only the common forms of civility are laid aſide ; 
| but the lover forgets the paſſion he feels for his 

miſtreſs, and the dependent the reſpect he owes 
his patron, when an odd trick is in queſtion. 
If © wſque ad ara? marks the boundary of friend- 

thip, the card-table i is as often the — of 
5 | os fattery *, 

* & Bidep piaging or whifh with his Choline, and 
always naming the trump, is a proverbial illuſtration of 
the acm of ſervile dependence. | 
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ON DEPENDENTS. 


To treat thoſe who are dependent on us with 
cruelty or inſolence, is at once a. proof of a weak 
and an ungenerous mind. It is nevertheleſs 


certain, that perſons in a dependent ſtate are 


too often apt to complain of ſuch treatment, 
without a cauſe, and to look on behaviour as 
cruel and lighting in thoſe on whom they de- 


pend, which they would never notice in an 


equal. Beſides, it is morally impoſſible for people 
to live together in a ſtate of equality. As Dog- 
| berry obſerves, If two men ride on a horſe, 
© one muſt ride behind.” In this caſe, the neceſ- 
; ſary exertion of the patron to keep his ſuperio- 


| rity, will be conſtrued into oppreſſion ; and 
„„ PE, ſuch 


1 
ſuch is the natural love of mankind for power, 
that no man can maintain his ſuperiority without 
ſome degree of harſhneſs. Perhaps it is impoſ- 
ſible to preſerve a medium between treating de- 
pendents with ſome degree of ſeverity, and be- 
| ing governed by them. We ſee this every day 
in old and favourite ſervants. There is no ſtate 
ſo completely dependent as that of a woman on 
her huſband ; and yet, among all my acquaint- 
ance, I know no married man entirely maſter in 
[his own family, who has not ſome croſs of the 
| | brute in him. OR „5 
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: RUSSEL AND SIDNEY. 


— — 


Warren Dalrymple's Memoirs were firſt pub- 
| iſhed, in which the correſpondence of Ruſſel 
and Sidney with France was firſt brought for- 
ward, with what invectives was the author 
treated by the violent oppoſition party of the 
time! And yet the Americans, long before they | 
threw off their connection with the parent coun- 
try, and while they only profeſſed to be ſtruggling 
for the rights of Britiſh ſubjects, did the ſame 
thing, only more openly, with the full appro- 
| bation of the ſame perſons, who thought the 
| infinuation a ſtigma on the patriots of the laſt 
century. Was not the revolution of 1688 ef- 
fected by the aſſiſtance of a foreign power ? 
The Jacobites attempted the ſame thing in 1745. 
Fielding, in his periodical paper called THE TRUE 


PATRIOT, 


( 139 ) 

PATRIOT, makes a fooliſh bigot of that party 
write to his ſon, © The French King will do his 
s utmoſt to reſtore us to our liberties and pro- 


E | ® perties.” The Jacobins of the preſent day 


hold the ſame language of the French Republic. 
Indeed, in every age, civil diſſenſion has always 
looked up to foreigners, and even enemies, for 
aſſiſtance. In this, as well as in many other 
Circumſtances, our civil wars of the laſt cen- 
tury were a ſingular exception. But the moſt 
ſtriking contraſt in the conduct of that civil war, 
to any other of equal conſequence and duration, 
was the little intereſt the maſs of the people 
| ſeemed to take in it, Whoever will compare 
the number of ſoldiers engaged in any of the 
| battles, with the population of the country, will 
ſee that the bulk of the people were merely idle 
ſpectators of the conteſt—and that, not a conteſt. 
between two ambitious chiefs for ſuperiority, 
which could only materially intereſt themſelves, 
but a conteſt on which the deareſt rights of 
the * at large moſt eſſentially depended. 
XXXII. 
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VXXXIII. 


— — . \ 
ON MILITARY DRESS. 


: IN the periodic paper called THE woRLD*, there 
is a very humorous copy of verſes, deſcribing a 
young officer dreſſing, inſtead of arming for a 
battle, in a kind of parody on ſome of the 
_ deſcriptions in Homer. But in every age and 
nation, whether barbarous or civilized, it has 
been the cuſtom for the warrior to be careful 
in adorning his perſon, and that particularly 
on the eve of a dangerous action. When 
Terxes expreſſed his ſurpriſe at the Spartans 
G combing their hair with peculiar attention before 
the battle of Thermopylz, Demaratus the exiled ; 
Spartan king told him it was a proof that they 


; „ ts cem. 5 
a „„ were 


(1 
were determined either on death or victory. 
The braveſt warrior and the fineſt writer of 
antiquity deſcribes his preparation for a deſpe- 
rate enterpriſe in the following words: © After 
© this Xenophon aroſe, dreſſed as ſplendidly as 
© poſſible for the battle, thinking that, if the gods 

gave them victory, the moſt ſplendid dreſs 

* would be proper to decorate the conqueror ; 

and if he ſhould fall, it was decent to meet 

| © death adorned in the moſt ſplendid manner“. 

Hence aroſe the laboured deſcription of the 
armour of Homer's heroes; hence the plumes, 

the blazonry, and the devices of chivalry. Hence 
the pompous and cumbrous war dreſs of Ota- 
 heite, and the war toilette of the American 

Indian, more minute and faſtidious than that 

of the fineſt lady of Europe. 


 Anabaſis, . iii. 
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ANECDOTE OF CHARLES THE FIRST. | 


I —— 


Whrn I was at Oxford, my tutor having the 
reviſal of ſome papers relative to the civil war 
(I know not if they have been publiſhed), ſhewed 
me a letter from one of the king's ſecretaries, 
with remarks on the margin in the king's own 

handwriting. One expreſſion particularly ſtruck 

me, as ſeeming to ſhew his determination to lay 
aſide the uſe of parliaments. The paper was a 
circular requeſt to ſome of the counties for their 
pecuniary aſſiſtance, I believe on the Scots in- 
vaſion. The words were, as nearly as I can 
recollect * (ſixteen years having elapſed fince I 
aw the letter), © Your obliging me in this in- 


This was firſt ritten from recolleQion, in the year 
1780. „ 


-- "6 


( 103 I 


C dune will induce me to aſk your aid in a 
© manner more agreeable to yourſelves.” Theſe 
words had a line drawn through them; and 


there was written on the margin, in the king's 


hand: * 1 have scoꝶ En out theſe words, as they 


© ſeem to imply a promiſe of calling a parlia- 
6 ment, of which I have no intention.” 
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OBSERVATIONS ON STERNE, ON MANDEVILLE's 
| FABLE OF THE BEES, ON MADAN'S THELYPH- 
THORA, AND LORD CHESTERFIELD'S LETTERS. 


STERNE, in | his Triſtram Shandy, by way of 
| excuſe for the freedom of his own pen, men- 

tions the indecency of a grave German profeſſor | 
numbering the amorous exploits of a ſparrow. 
I thought this, like the Latin diſſertation on 
noſes, had been a creature of Yorick's imagina- 
tion; but I found the paſſage in the notes on 
the Carmina Priapeia, where the German com- 
mentators have inveſtigated the indecencies of 
antiquity with an accuracy truly aſtoniſhing 3 : 
and whence probably Sterne took it, unleſs he | 


found | it where I have ſince found it, in the 
bookſellers 


e ( 165 ) 
bookſellers Biographical Dictionary, under the 


article Scioppius. The words are: Cum In- 
«© golſtadii agerem, vidi e regione muſæi mei 
© paſſerem coitum vicies repetentem, et inde 


* adeo ad languorem datum, ut avolatus in 


c terram deciderat.” 


I ſuppoſe few writers have done more injury 
to morals than Sterne. By blending ſentiments 


of benevolence and delicacy with immorality 


and looſeneſs, he induces ſome people to think 
that debauchery may be innocent, and adultery 
' meritorious. Since his time, Novel-writers try 
to corrupt the principle * as well as to ſeduce. 
the imagination. Formerly, if a man felt a paſ- i 
fion for the wife or the miſtreſs of his friend, 
he was conſcious at leaſt that, if he perſiſted in 
the purſuit, he was acting wrong; and if the 
Novel- writer invented ſuch a character, it was 


* Many of the heroines of the beſt modern novels ſeem 
to hold the opinion of certain ladies mentioned in the Hiſ- 
tory of John Bull, concerning the INDISPENSABLE br 
OF CUCKOLDOM. 8 5 2 
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166 ) 
to hold him out as an object of deteſtation and 
puniſhment. Now this is ſo varniſhed over with 
delicate attachment and generous ſenſibility, that 
the moſt ſhocking acts of perfidy and ſeduQion 
are committed not only without remorſe, but 
with ſelf-complacency; for we are always ready 
to find cauſes of palliation for thoſe crimes we 
are addicted to, and to bend our conſcience to 
our inclination. Sterne has ſhewn this in a moſt 
incomparable ſermon. O ſi omnia fic !— 
Much has been ſaid againſt THE FABLE OF 
THE BEES. Indeed the book on its firſt publica- 
tion was preſented by the grand jury of Mid- 
dleſex. The treatiſe of Mr. Madan called THE- 
' LYPHTHORA, and LORD CHESTERFIELD'S LET- 
TERs, have been equally the ſubject of popular 
deprecation ; ſo much ſo, that an attempt to 
vindicate them will ſeem to originate from a 
love of paradox. But let us coolly examine the 
real tendency of each. . 
The plain intent of THE FABLE OF THE BEES 
is to 2 the fine and ſpecious theory of the 


dignity 


. 
dignity of human nature, ſo much inſiſted on 5 
in the writings of the pedantic Shafteſbury. 
Mandeville appeals boldly to the heart. The 
oppoſers of his hypotheſis evade the force of 
| this appeal, by deterring his readers from an- 
: ſwering it candidly ; as they roundly aſſert that 
| whoever, after examining his own feelings, ac- 
quieſces in the doctrine, bears himſelf teſtimony 
to the depravity of his own heart. This is a 
favourite argument of Fielding, who of all men 
| ſhould have been the laſt to urge it, as, in his 
inimitable portraits of human life, the good 
characters bear a very ſmall proportion to the 
bad. Let any perſon read with an unprejudiced 
mind the apology of Mandeville for THE TABLE 
or THE BEES, and then fairly ſay if he thinks 
him wrong in all the motives to which he im- 
putes human actions. 5 
But the moſt ſurpriſing thing of all is, that 
divines ſhould have taken ſuch univerſal offence 
at a book which ſupports one of the tenets of 
our religion, the natural corruption of human 
© neo nature, 


1 8 1} 
nature, unleſs aſſiſted by divine grace. I do not 
mean to argue like a methodiſt ; but aſſuredly, 
' whoever depends for victory on arms which he 
fancies he poſſeſſes, when in fact he does not 
poſſeſs them, will certainly experience defeat. 
When the love of fame and the dread of diſ- 


grace are held up to mankind, we know they 


are capable of making any exertion, and under- 
going any danger or pain; and theſe motives 
have at leaſt as often animated the reſolution 
of the ſoldier, and ſteeled the nerves of the 5 
martyr, as diſintereſted patriotiſm and pure re- 
ligion. To know if virtue acts on principle 
alone, we muſt place her in other ſituations. 
Suppoſe a man, tempted by the moſt ſeductive 
of all paſſions, and certain that the gratification 
of that paſſion, though a breach of the laws of 
gratitude and hoſpitality, will be alſo the path to 
| fafety and to honour, while the rejection of it 
will involve him in ruin and diſgrace; and aſk 
what the bare principle of conſcious virtue would 
avail him, in a caſe where the exertion of that 


virtue 


( 169 ) 


virtue could never be known, without the idea 


that he was acting under the eye of an omni- 
ſcient Being to whom he was reſponſible for his 


Actions, and enquiring of himſelf, © How ſhall 
I do this thing, and fin againſt God?“ I would 
1 . much ſooner truſt my life, my property, and 


my honour in the hands of him who feels his 
weakneſs, than in thoſe of him who confides in 
his imaginary ſtrength ; or, what is more com- 
mon, who boaſts of a ſtrength which his con- 
ſcience whiſpers to him he does not poſſeſs; for, : 
though the humble tax-gatherer was ſincere, the 
inſolent phariſee was an hypocrite. 5 
As for THELYPHTHORa, the whole argument 
amounts to this, and it is to me unanſwerable. 
If marriage is a divine inſtitution, the eſſential 
8 nature of it cannot be altered by human laws. 


Human laws may preſcribe with what forms 
and on what conditions the legal relation of 
huſband and wife, father and ſon, ſhall be en- 
joyed as to their civil rights, in the country 
where thoſe laws are in force; but as for their 


real 


. 
real relation in the eye of God, and their natural 
rights, it is impoſſible for the power of any 


legiſlature to make that an act of fornication. 
and adultery to-day, which was a e and 
religious rite yeſterday. There was this very 


judicious argument ad hominem, uſed againſt 


the author, in one of the Reviews: How would 
© you like to have your daughter married, other- 
© wiſe than by the legal ceremony of the church 
of England?” He might juſt as well aſk a2 
ſtrenuous advocate for parliamentary reform, 


whether he would chooſe to be returned for 


Mancheſter or r Old — in the preſent par- 


liament. 


LORD CHESTERFIELD's LETTERS are, on the 
whole, well calculated to lead a young man to 
a polite and amiable deportment. If he dwells 


too much on the minutiz of this, it betrays a 


frivolity of mind. If he inſiſts on making a 

| man an ambaſſador, who was deſtined by nature 

for a fellow of a college, it ſhews an obſtinate 
adherence to a fayourite point. But omitting | 
one 


6411 


one inſtance, in which he tries to make his 
Cymon grow poliſhed by falling in love, and 
where he a little overſteps the decorum of pa- 
rental admonition, the general tendency of the 
book is by no means immoral, as Lord Cheſter- 
field ſays more than once in the courſe of his | 
letters, I omit inſiſting on the duties of virtue 
and morality, as without them no man can be 
| © endured.” - . 
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XxxVI. 


OF HOURS. 


'THINGS the moſt unreaſonable become ſo 
familiar through cuſtom, that they make no im- 
CVVT 
What can be more completely irrational than 
the allotment of our hours as to ſleeping and 
waking? The moſt natural arrangement would 
be, to give thoſe hours to ſleep which are pointed 
out by nature; ſollowing, as much as poſſible, 
the cuſtom of animals, who can have no guide 
but nature. I ſay as much as poſſible; for our 
avocations are in general ſo regular, that we 
could not bring them to coincide with the ir- 
regularity of the length of the days, in the dif- 
| ferent ſeaſons in our climate. But then ſurely 
it is natural, if the days of winter are too ſhort 
85 for 


"0-203; 9 
for us, at leaſt to fit up all that ſhort day, and not 
borrow more than is abſolutely neceſſary from 


the dreary hours of night; and, on the contrary, 


if the days of ſummer are too long, we need not 
ſacrifice more of the genial hours of ſunſhine 


to ſleep than we can avoid, and then borrow 


largely of the night. I ſpeak now only of mo- 


derate people, who riſe at ten, and go to bed at 


twelve. Thoſe who live a highly faſhionable 
life, are generally up during the whole night in 
ſummer, and only riſe in winter to take a ſhort 


ride or walk in the duſk of the evening. 


The modern hours of eating are got to an 
exceſs that is perfectly ridiculous. I think we 


may at this time put the general hour of dining 
at ſix. Thoſe of the firſt rod * extend it to 


ſeven or eight. Now what do people who do 


* And yet, from a paſſage in Swift's Polite Converſa- 


ion, the contrary ſeems to have been the caſe in his time; 


for, on Sir John Linger coming in after the dinner is ſerved 
up, he ſays, What, you keep court hours, I ſee?” which 


muſt iinply dining earlier than the hour he ſuppoſed. 
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not lie in bed all the day, and ſit up all the night, 
gain by this? In the firſt place, if they make 
dinner their principal meal, and do not like to 
pall their appetite by eating before it, they injure 
their health by long faſting. Then in winter 
they have two hours of candle light before din- 
ner, and in ſummer they are at table during the 
only pleaſant part of the day; ; and all this to get 
2 long morning for idle people, to whom one 


would ſuppoſe the ſhorteſt morning would ſeem 
too long. The man of buſineſs, or of literature, 
may wiſh for a long morning; but ſurely the 
hours after dinner are thoſe of amuſement and 
feſtivity. To this arrangement is alſo ſacriſiced 
chat moſt ſociable meal, the ſupper, in which 
alone there is a free intercourſe between the 
ſexes, and where alone the ladies can partake of 
the pleaſures of the convivial hour; and to thoſe 
who do not fit up all night, a ſupper, in the 
- preſent order of things, is proſcribed. 


The following extract, from Strutt's Account 
of the Manners and Cuſtoms of the Engliſh, 


ſhew s 


1 
| ſhews the faſhionable hours of the age of Eli- 
zabeth. 


In choſe days, * coffee and tea, nd 4 


c flops, were not known, i it was no uncommon 


© thing for the chief lords and ladies of the 


| © court to breakfaſt upon a fine beef-ſteak broil- 
© ed, with a cup of ale, and that at eight, or 
© perhaps nine in the morning at furtheſt. They : 


© then uſually dined at mid-day *, or one o'clock, 
and ſuch as eat ſupper moſt commonly at 


© down to meat about ſeven, or a little before, 


in the evening. 


It was alſo the cuſtom for perſons of fortune 


to take ſome highly ſpiced wine on going to bed. 


This ſpecies of refection was called THE wiNEs. 
Strange as theſe meal-times now ſeem, only 
change their names, and they much reſemble 


* It appears from a paſſage in the WOMAN-HATER of 


883 and Fletcher, that = was the uſual hour 


of dinner i in their time. | 
ov. I run; but ASP falt as your mouth will do 


upon the ſtroke of eleven. 
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| thoſe of the preſent day. | Subſtitute rolls and 
tea for beef-ſteaks, and the hour of breakfaſt is 
not much too early for moderate people. The 
dinner anſwers to the repaſt many perſons take F 
between breakfaſt and dinner, and the ſupper is 
equivalent with our dinner. THE WINEs anſwer 
to that unſocial ſubſtitute for ſupper, Sandwiches 
and wine brought round in a ſalver. 
If we called our meals by the names in uſe 
with our anceſtors, the faſhionable man, who 
does not riſe till one, might be ſaid to lie in bed 
till dinner-time; and the early man, who will 
not eat between meals leſt he ſhould hurt his 
appetite, might be ſaid to go without his dinner. 
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RIGHT OF RESISTANCE TO GOVERNMENT. 
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OF all the abſurd poſitions that ever were 


adopted, none ſeems more ſo than the notion 


that a right to reſiſt government is a part of the 


Britiſh Conſtitution. Ineffectual reſiſtance will 
always be deemed rebellion ; and the moment 
any government is reſiſted with effect, that go- 
vernment ceaſes: therefore what deſtroys the 


conſtitution can never be called a part of the 
conſtitution. Undoubtedly mankind have a right 


to alter any government they find oppreſſive; 
but this is a right common to all mankind, and 
not a peculiar privilege of Engliſhmen. Per- 

| haps the reaſon why we have entertained this 
idea has ariſen from our having exerciſed this 
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natural right more frequently, and more tem- 3 


P; than other nations. 


In general, effectual reſiſtance to government 1 


2 produces a total and radical change in its form 

| (thoſe deſpotic monarchies excepted, where the i 
only ſtruggle is between contending tyrants). 
In England, all our revolutions have ended in 
the amelioration of our original conſtitution. , 
But neither ſuch amelioration, nor the reſiſtance 
| that procured it, were any more the conſequence 
of the conſtitution itſelf, than the making a 
common watch a repeater is the conſequence of 
the original work of the watch-maker. Yet, as 
in this operation of the artiſt, ſo in our revolu- 
tions, the original fabric has always been the 
ground-work of the proceſs, and the alterations 
introduced with a cautious hand, leſt the prin- 
cipal ſprings on which the regularity of the 


whole depends, ſhould receive the minuteſt in- 
g jury. The French ſcem to have been actuated 
* the idle curioſity of a child, who picks the 
work 


(0 19 ) 


work to pieces for the ſake of finding out the ; 


cauſe that puts the wheels in motion. 


Reſiſtance is never juſtifiable, but when, in 


reality, it only counteracts what may be properly 
called a prior reſiſtance z that is, when either 
of the conſtituent parts of government exceeds 
its legal limits and encroaches on the others. 
In ſuch caſes, it is the duty of the people (* not 


the populace), as vigilant TEND of the con- 


2 Much 3 has been thrown on an eminent writer, 


and not without ſome colour of juſtice, for the groſs appella- 


tion he has given to this claſs of men. If he had given 


them their more uſual title of the mob, he would not have 
received or deſerved ſo much cenſure. But though I do 
not wiſh to ſee this deſcription of perſons take the balance 


of government into their hands; I muſt do the mob of 


London the juſtice to ſay, that when they have occaſion- 


the violence and ___ which, in other countries, accom- 


pany popular inſurrection. I never met with a common. 4 


man in France who was civil to me, if I was firſt civil to 


him; or in — who was uncivil to me, unleſs I was 
firſt uncivil to him. 


Na ſtitution, 


1 


ſtitution, to throw their weight into the lighter 
ſcale, and ſo preſerve the proper equilibrium. 
| But this muſt only be on great and ſtriking oc- 
caſions, that preſs home on our feelings; and not 
at the ſuggeſtions of the turbulent and factious, 


who call their own intereſted and ſelfiſh aims 


the general ſenſe of the people. I ſhould call 
an attempt in the crown to govern without 
parliaments, or in the lords to uſe their negative 


on neceſſary bills for ambitious purpoſes of their 


own, ſuch a ſpecies of reſiſtance as would call 


for the counter-reſiſtance of the people . We 
” 7 5 had 


The three branches of the legiſlature have lately been 
often erroneouſly called the three eſtates ; which are the 
clergy, the nobility, and the commons. Theſe, in the old 


conſtitution of France, formed three diſtinct aſſemblies: 


in ours they are amalgamated in two. This error, I 


believe, firſt crept in during the dcbates on the regency ; 


when, by a ſtrange perverſion of language, the king was 
frequently called the third eſtate. For want of attending 
to this diſtinction, the Appendix to Mr. Brydone's treatiſe | 


n Heraldrv, a book otherwiſe of great merit, is almoſt 
1 | unintel- 


„ 
nad an example, early in this century, of an act 
of the houſe of commons that falls exactly under 
this predicament; I mean their conſent to the 
ſeptennial bill. They had a right to agree to a 


unintelligible. If France, inſtead of running after the 


phantom of equality, had reſtored her old feudal conſti- 
tution, the king and the eſtates would have formed four 
| legiſlative powers. In the original conſtitution of Scot- 
land, where biſhops, pecrs, and commons formed only one 
_ aſſembly, there were only two legiſlative powers; and ſuch 
= was the conftitution of France, from the time the national 
aſſembly was inſtituted, till the abolition of monarchy. 
| Thoſe who may be inclined to doubt this repreſentation 
of the matter, will poſſibly ſubmit to the deciſion of Black- 
ſtone, who has accurately defined it. The conſtituent parts 
© of parliament are, the king's majeſty, fitting there in his 
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L royal political capacity, and the threc eſtates of the realm; 
© the lords ſpiritual, the lords temporal (who fit, together 
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with the king, in one houſe), and the commons, who fit 
© by themſelves, in another. And the king, and theſe 
1 three eſtates, together, form the great corporation or body 
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regulation for changing the duration of future 
_ parliaments, if ſuch a meaſure were expedient. 
(which remains to be proved) : but to vote a pro- 
longation of the truſt repoſed in them one year | 
longer than double the time for which they were 
choſen, was ſuch a breach of faith with their 
conſtituents as no exigence could juſtify, and 
was certainly a ſufficient cauſe for the interfer- 
ence of the people. That cauſe has been com- 
pletely done away, by the people's chooſing their 
repreſentatives ſince for ſeven years, without any 
remonſtrance. But though I am a decided ene- 
my to parliamentary innovation, I would always 
vote for the reſtoration of triennial parliaments. 
What doubles the diſgrace of this act is, that, 
though it only affected the commons, it origi- 
nated with the lords. I wiſh, for the honour of 
a name in whoſe glory I am peculiarly inte- 
reſted, I could conceal that the conſent of the 
commons to this bill was carried up to the lords 
by the great grandſon of John Hambden. 
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XXXVIII. 


ON POPULARITY. 


— ET 


— 


"I DISDAIN as much a ſervile popularity, as 
© T ſhould a laviſh ſubmiſſion to any prince or 
© miniſter. The favour of the people may, I 


© know, be acquired by humouring their preju- 
© dices, as well as that of a prince by humour- 
© ing his paſſions; but this ſort of favour is in 
© neither caſe of any long duration. The people 
© by their prejudices, as well as the prince by 


© his paſſions, generally ſoon lead themſelves 
© into ſome misfortune; and as ſoon as this 
'F happens, the paraſite in both caſes becomes 
_ © hateful and contemptible. 


This extract I made many years ago from 


2 ſpeech in a debate on the e penſion bill. * 
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popularity is acquired by ſuch means (and I 


am not prepared from experience to contradict 


It), it ſhews a radical defeCt in the conſtitution 


of all repreſentative aſſemblies; for, as the purity 


of repreſentation muſt depend on the ſuffrage 


of the people being influenced only by their 


opinion of the candidates, if their opinion is 


liable to be ſo biaſſed, the popular favourite, and 


not the firm patriot, an Alcibiades, and not an 
Ariſtides, will moſt likely be the object of their 


choice. This is a conſideration well worth the 


attention of our modern reformers of the repre- 


ſentation of the Commons of Great Britain in 


Parliament. 


There cannot be a more ae ſituation 
than that of a county member. What can be 
a greater honour, than to be ſelected by neigh- 


: bours, friends, and equals, to watch over their 
| political intereſts ? But honourable as this truſt 


is, it is alſo a truſt attended with much perſonal 


inconvenience to him who is inveſted with it; 


and it is a x mark of vanity and weak ambition 


rating 


1 


rating its own abilities too high, or graſping too 


eagerly at provincial conſequence, to be very 


ſolicitous for the attainment of it, eſpecially as 


| the honour of the ſituation entirely depends on 
the means by which it is acquired. A man who 
is very anxious ſor this ſituation, gives up his 


independence the moment he is declared a can- 


didate. He muſt court every freeholder ; he 


muſt attend every county meeting, either of 
| buſineſs or pleaſure; and as thoſe voters on 
whoſe influence the election muſt chiefly de- 


pend, are his friends and companions, he muſt 
give up the frank manners of ſocial life, in the 
common intercourſe of friendſhip and hoſpi- 


tality, for the moſt guarded and cautious beha- 
viour, as an exceſs of attention to one perſon 


is often conſidered as ſomething worſe than 


neglect to another. Who can reaſonably ſup- 
poſe, that the man who gives up his own inde- 
pendence, to attain an honour which loſes its 
fineſt poliſh by being too eagerly graſped, will 
be conſcientiouſly ſolicitous to Preſerre the 1 in- 


dependence of others! B 
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Shenſtone obſerves twice in his eſſays, that 
a love of popularity is only a love of being 
beloved. But popularity is rarely conſidered as 
an end, but as a mean of obtaining ſome other 
end. A man who courts popularity generally 
reſembles a venal beauty, who conſiders the 
power ſhe has of making herſelf beloved, as ſub- 
ſervient only to her avarice or her ambition. 


( 187 ) 


XXXIX. 


HERODOTrUs. 


Ir has been obſerved by all who have written 

on the life of Herodotus, that he finiſhed his 
hiſtory after he retired to Italy, though he is 

ſaid to have read it either at the Olympic or the 


Athenian games. But he would hardly read the 
whole work on ſuch an occaſion, which appears 
indeed to be implied in his firſt paragraph, by 
the word ANIOAEZIEZ [Specimen]. There ſeems 
a poſitive proof in the Melpomene, of his work 
being finiſhed in Magna Gracia. Speaking of 
the ſituation of the Inhabitants of Taurus with 
regard to Scythia, he firſt illuſtrates it by that * 
of the promontory of Sunium, to Attica, ſup- 
poſing it in the poſſeſſion of ſtrangers. He then 7 
28 * 1 1 
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adds, as a ſtronger illuſtration, But to thoſe 
who have never ſailed by Attica, I will explain 
© myſelf further. Suppoſe another people, diſ- . 
© tin&t from the Iapyges, poſſeſſed the promon- 
© tory of Iapygia, from the port of Brunduſium 
© to Tarentum, and ſo cut off the communica- 
a tion between them. It ſeems impoſſible that 
| Herodotus, while reading his hiſtory at Elis, 
and ſtill more ſo if at Athens, after illuſtrating 
the relative ſituation of Taurus and Scythia by 
the coaſt of Attica, could imagine he might make 
it ſtill clearer by referring to the diſtant ſhores 
Sha. MEM _ 
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ON A LEARNED EDUCATION. 


— 


— — — —— 


Tre arguments for and againſt the neceſſity 

of making a knowledge of the ancient languages : 
| great object of education, are generally carried 
on by two deſcriptions of people; one anxious 
to over-value what they poſſeſs, the other to 
depreciate what they do not poſſeſs. Certainly 
a a learned education is not ſo abſolutely eſſential 
now, as it was two centuries ago, when there 
was hardly a book of ſcience written in the 
fluctuating dialects of the times. At preſent, 
the moſt valuable books in every branch of lite- 
rature are to be ſound in the modern languages, | 
and every thing of antiquity that tranſlation can 
_ convey, is to be read in good tranſlations. But 


the 


4. _ ) | 
the ſuperlative beauty of the languages them. 
ſelves, the ſtyle of the writers, and above all the 
excellence of the poetry, cannot be transfuſed 
into a tranſlation; and the enjoyment of theſe, 


to a man who has genius to enjoy them, is 


well worth all the labour employed in ſtudying 

the originals. But there are alſo other conſide- 
rations that may be taken into the account. It 
is impoſſible to be critically ſkilled in our own 
language, without a knowledge of Greek and 
Latin, as we have ſuch a multiplicity of words 
derived from both, which * — their meaning 


5 . currrd an is 
Ai T0 way igunricy 


Ro 
PIND. OLYMP. 1 


6 « Whoſe myſtic ſenſe the wiſe alone deſcry, | 


Still to the * ſounding bern and vain. 
| WEST. 


| A good etymological dictionary is a Ae in 6. - 


 terature. There are many that give the word in the lan- 


guage from which it is derived, but none that trace the 
word to its ſource in that language. 15 


at 


„ „ 
at once to the ſcliolar, but are mere arbitrary 
ſounds to the illiterate. Then we can hardly 
read twenty pages in many books, eren on lively 
ſubjects, without meeting à Latin quotation. 


A man often cuts an awkward figure in the 
| opinion even of the ladies, if he cannot explain 
a Latin ſentence. In this caſe the queſtion is 
not, only how things ought to be, but how they 
are. No man can have any pretence to ſhine 
as a literary character, who is totally deficient 
in claſſical knowlege. So interwoven are its 
branches with every part of modern literature, 
that ſome acquaintance with it is abſolutely 
neceſſary to every reader, even of a love ſong 
and what active mind can be contented with 


a ſuperficial knowledge of any thing? 


( 192 ) 


ON WEALTH, AND RANK. 


THERE is no inſtance in which the words 
and actions of mankind are more at variance, 
chan in the affected contempt of riches and 
diſtinction. We all eagerly court wealth and 
honours, though we generally ſee the poſſeſſors 
of them differ from the reſt of mankind only by 
the inſipidity of their enjoyments. Even thoſe 
who arrive unexpectedly at them, are in the 
ſame predicament after the firſt novelty is paſt : 
and during the ſhort period it laſts, they com- 
_ monly ſhew their ſenſe of it, by exerciſing that 
inſolent and ſupercilious behaviour to their for- 

mer equals, which is the uſual diſtinguiſhing N 
character of the NOVUS HOMO. ry 
Riches, 


e 


Riches, and rank, however, are certainly ad- 


vantages in themſelves, when enjoyed with mo- 

deration, and not ſubſtituted in the place of 

more ſolid advantages. The enjoyment of all 
the conveniencies and elegancies of liſe, in the 


higheſt degree, if not abuſed by folly and intem- 


perance, is a real good, in ſpite of all the empty 


declamations of affected ſtoiciſm. Surely to be 


received every where with reſpect and attention 


inſtead of neglect z to have every look courted, | 


and every word liſtened to; and above all, to 


be able to relieve poverty and diſtreſs by ac- 


tions of benevolence, inſtead of empty wiſhes, 


muſt appear ſolid bleſſings in the eye of the molt 
rigid philoſophy. Yet the man who miſapplies 


theſe bleſſings, who over-rates their value, or 


depends on them in circumſtances where they 


cannot avail him, will often meet diſguſt and 


diſappointment where he expects pleaſure and 


eſteem. He who is above conciliating the favour 


of mankind by good humour and affability, be- 


cauſe he is a lord, will find knaves who will 


"T4 Matter 
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: flatter him to his face, and abuſe him behind | 
his back, and fools who will ſubmit to his inſo- 
lence, for the degrading honour of being ſeen 
in his company; but he will never ſind a real 
friend, or even an independent companion. And 
he who will not put on his own ſhoes and ſtock- 
ings, becauſe he keeps a valet ; or is not able to 
girt his horſe becauſe he is always attended by | 
a groom, is a complete ſlave. Neither is this 
ſpecies of ſlavery confined to the indolent only; 
it may be found among perſons engaged in the 
moſt active purſuits. I have known an officer 
in camp as unable to get up in the morning 
without aſſiſtance, as a ſucking babe, or a turtle 
turned on its back; and I have ſeen a foxhunter 
who, if the girt of his ſaddle got looſe, was com- 
pletely unhorſed for the day, if he could not find 
| a ſervant or a countryman to help him. 75 
But the moſt degrading reliance on wealth 
and rank is in the ſervice of love. The man 
who only bribes his miſtreſs to his : arms by the 
* of title, or the n of equipage, 
facrifices 


1 
facrifices every thing that is dear to a man of 
ſenſibility and ſpirit. The certainty that he is 
| | ſolely indebted to the diſintereſted love of his 


miſtreſs for the poſſeſſion of her, is an advan- 
tage that fully compenſates to the man of ſmall | 
fortune his deficiency in more ſhewy attain- 


ments. A duke may perhaps be aſſured of the 


paſhon of his bride. 


fidelity and affection of his wife, but he never | 
can know if he was the object of the undiſguiſed 
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XLII. 


r 


— — 


RICHARDSON. 


TuE following character of that celebrated 
writer, whoſe novels, while they have been too 
much depreciated by ſome, have been much “*, 

too much exalted by others, is ſelected from 
Greville's Maxims. 8 

© There is a certain writer who produces per- 
petual paradoxes in my mind. I am at a loſs 
whether he charms or offends me moſt ; whe- 
© ther to call him the firſt of writers, or the laſt: 
© and this one ſhould think a difficulty alſo with 
© other people, for he has written what has had 


Among theſe may be reckoned Mrs. Piozzi, who has 
exceeded every ſtretch of hypetbolic partiality, in prefer- 
ring Richardſon to Fielding as a painter of manners. 


6 © merit 


(7 3 


5 © merit enough to get into all hands, and deſect 


© enough to be thrown out of all; and it is 


« his great praiſe—his honour=that he is con- 


© demned by ſenſible men, and applauded by 
LU weak women ; for the firſt are often as igno- 
© rant of the power of the heart, as the others 
care of thoſe of the underſtanding. He is in 


© many particulars the moſt minute, fine, de- 


| © licate obſerver of human nature I ever met 
© with, the moſt refined and juſt in his ſenti- 


© ments; but he often carries that refinement 


\ © into puerility, and that juſtneſs into taſteleſs- 
| | neſs. He not only enters upon thoſe beautiful 
© and touching diſtinctions which the groſs con- 
* ceptions of moſt men are incapable of diſcern- 
© ing, but he alſo falls upon all the trivial, filly 
* circumſtances of ſociety, which can have only 
d attractions for the nurſery. This writer poſ- 
_ © ſefſes infinite powers both of delicacy and rea- 
* ſon; but he poſſeſſes not the judicious faculty 
* of directing thoſe powers. He is deficient in 
5 5 0 As TE. 


6 1986) 
TASTE. Hence he is irregular and falſe in 
© his notions of the manners he treats of. He 
2 « plainly ſhews that he has neither from nature 
« nor education the kind of intelligence that 
© ſhould guide him in the purſuit he attempts. 
His underſtanding ſeems to be hampered and 
confined. It wants enlargement and freedom; 
| © or, to ſay all in one word, Tas TE. His men 
of the world are ſtrange debauchees, his women 
« outrageouſly ouTREs, both in good and bad qua- 
© lities. Parts there are, not only of the moſt 
_ © refined, the moſt elevated, I had almoſt ſaid 
© the moſt celeſtial + delicacy, but even of gaiety, 


I think this vague metaphorical word very ill ex- 
preſſes that diſcriminating faculty, that mixture of genius 
and judgment which ſeems to be meant here, and which 

is the grand diſtinction between the writers who gain the 
_ applauſe of the moment, and thoſe whoſe productions com- 


mand the veneration of ages. 


1 1 muſt think this panegyric werber. che modefly of 
truth. 
« eaſe, 


1 * 


$ eaſe, and agreeableneſs: but you ſee r the 


<Cyriter is not a maſter ; deficiencies, ſtiffneſs, 
© jimproprieties, break in upon you at times, 
© and ſhock you, and you grieve that he does 
c not pleaſe you more, or leſs.“ 5 
The ſucceeding criticiſm from a graver writer, 
and in a learned language, relates 2 his firſt work 
only; firſt, in my opinion, in merit as well as 
time. I believe this preference that I give to 
Pamela, will be eſteemed rather paradoxical. 
But notwithſtanding ſome extravagancies and 
rvulgariſms (among which may be reckoned the 
making Pamela, a young woman of ſuperior 
underſtanding, and elegantly educated, often 
talk ® like a mere country hoyden), it contains 
an intereſting picture of the manners of the 
great families in the country at that period, 
which are now totally changed by the more 


Pamela records two of Sir Simon Darnford's jokes, 
that are more groſsly indelicate than auy thing I ever ſaw 
printed: one relates to Pamela's execution on the ſpinnet, 
| ; the other to o her dancing a minuet with Mr. — 5 
04 | groeral 
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general influx to the metropolis, and the large 
fortunes made by commerce. As for thoſe cried- 
up works, Clariſſa and Sir Charles Grandiſon, 
they ſeem to me to deſcribe manners and inci- 
| dents, that neither poſſeſs the probability of real 
life, nor the attractive ſurpriſe of fiction. 

© Emiſſa eſt in lucem commentitia quædam 
© adoleſcentulz hiſtoria, a domino, ſpe, pretio, 
minis, terriculis, omnibuſque illecebris ama- 
© toriis, ad ſtuprum ſolicitatæ. Laudo quidem 
© caſtitatem puellæ, illibatam prorſus, et inex- 
© pugnabilem. Sed lectorem quoque haud me- 
« diocri eſſe prxditum decet. Nam plenæ rerum 
« dilucidz deſcriptiones, quarum vel ipſa mentio 
« jibidinoſa eſt, ſi virtutem non moveant ſolidam | 
© ſtabilemque, fragilem ce certe nihil roborant neque 
- 8 imbecillam v7 

From ſome of theſe remarks I differ, roro 
COELo. Firſt, as to the 1LLEKCEBRR AMATORIX, it 
is remarkable that Mr. B very ſeldom treats 


Hawkins's Prælectiones Poeticæ. 


Pamela 
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Pamela with common kindneſs, never with flat- 


tery and attention; and that in the very few in- 
ſtances he makes the ſlighteſt motion that way, 


it ſeems to have its full effect; and that, ſup- 


: poling Pamela a real character, ſrom the expreſ- 


fon of her ſeelings, when the conduct of her 
maſter has the leaſt tendency towards kindneſs, 


there appears little doubt of his ſucceſs had he 


_ purſued that method, the only one that could 
ſuggeſt itſelf to any but a brute. Then as to 
the Dil Cc DESCRIPTIONES, though ſome of 
the ſituations are rather indelicate, they are not 


ſo detailed as to have much influence on the 
paſſions. 

The greateſt evil to be a "EE 
Pamela is among ſervant girls; who, like poor 
Polly Barlow, while they are anxious to procure 
her good fortune, may imprudentiy miſtake the 


means of obtaining i it. 
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XIII. 


— 


LAW OF CHARONDAS. 


— — — — 


CraronDas, the legiflator of Thurium i in 
Magna Græcia, had very different notions of 
reform from the ſelſ- conſtituted legiſlators of 
the preſent day. This is the account yoo of 
: him by Diodorus Siculus ; 

© Charondas is ſaid to have inſtituted a moſt | 
© ſtrange regulation, with regard to the amend- 
© ment of the laws. For, obſerving in moſt 


« ſtates the eſtabliſhed forms of government 


© diſturbed, and the people drawn into inſurrec- 


© tion, by the numbers of perſons who undertook 
© to reform the conſtitution, he made this ſin- 
* gular and unprecedented law. He ordained, 
© that any perſon who wiſhed to amend any 


8 law, | 


% 
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© Jaw, ſhould attend when the ſenate met to 


© conſider of it, with his head in a nooſe, and 
there continue till the ſentiments of the people 
on the propoſed amendment were declared. 
© If it was confirmed by the aſſembly, he was 


e rxeleaſed; but if it was negatived, he was im- 


© mediately ſtrangled.” 


Our ancient nobles ſeem to have been actuated 
by the ſame ſpirit, in their celebrated remon- 


ſtrance againſt the introduction of the canon 


law. © Et omnes comites, et barones, uni voce 


© reſponderunt, quod nolunt leges Angliæ mu- 


| © tare, quæ huc uſque uſitatæ ſunt et appro- 
© bat.” | 


XIIV. 
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_ ASCHYLUS. 


THE character of Milton's Satan ſeems to be 
partly taken from the Prometheus of ZEſchylus. 
Indeed the whole tragedy has ſtrong features of 
reſemblance to the Moſaic account of the fall 
of man. Prometheus is puniſhed for teaching 
wiſdom and arts to mankind, as Satan was for 
inducing them to taſte a fruit that gives the 
knowledge of good and evil. 3 
Mr. Potter's tranſlation of Aſchylus has great 
merit; 3 but in the following extract from the 
 SEPTEM CONTRA THEBAS he has a Mos 
the ſenſe of the poet. 


10 TOA; irarbioay- | 
1 2 3 
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Tezsvre, Na Irn 
Apa Tov és „n, : 
TeTpxpirs rar? 
| ®uya, Ye. 1 a 
"Evans & aTH; 
: Teac w TVAZI 
Ex ag s0ciy0rro, xa Nod n. 
bob. ene . 


II falls, the royal houſe, it falls, 


Ruin lords it o'er the walls 5 


c And the furies howl around 


© Notes of ſhrill ſoul-piercing ſound. 


Slaughter, reeking ſtill with gore, 
Raiſes high, the gate before 
Where they fought, and where they b bled, 


Trophies of the mighty dead; 
And, the rival chiefs ſubdued, 
Ceaſes from the work of blood T. 


According to | this 8 ne appear ä 


to raiſe the funeral —— of the dead heroes, 


+ Mr. Potter appears to have read Vai air. 


+ Toner. 


not 


| 
| 
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not thoſe of their own victory over them. The 
following lines are an attempt at a cloſer copy 
of the original, however inferior in every other 
reſpece. e 


Lo! the ſad manſion, doom'd to know 
Each ſad extremity of woe, ” 
Is ſunk !—and o'er the ruin'd walls 
| The fiend in ſhricks of triumph calls, 
And, rearing trophies dire of hatc 
High before the fatal gate 
Where the rival brothers fell, 
Pauſes from the work of heil. 


XLV. 


' OF SPORTING. 


IT has been the faſhion lately to ſay ſo much 
on the cruelty of the diverſions of the field, that 
any attempt to vindicate them from the charge, 
is likely to give no favourable opinion of the 
humanity of the apologiſt. But having myſelf, 
as a man very fond of reading, found ſo much 
advantage from the exerciſe attending this ſpecies 
of amuſement, I am tempted to ſay ſomething, 
if not in total vindication, yet in extenuation of 
them as to this terrible charge. = 
I know it is an obvious queſtion to thoſe who 
urge this plea, © What! are you ſo irrational 
_ © that you cannot take neceſſary exerciſe, with- 
out ſuch an incitement ?-—I frankly confeſs, I 
am. 'The ſpring, the ſummer, and the autumn, 
R N 
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have natural charms enough to draw us out; 
but the dreary hours of winter (and they begin 
earlier, and continue longer, in this climate, 
than the time allotted them in Rider's Almanack) 
have no great allurements of their own. As 
half mankind would be ſtarved if it were as dif- 
agreeable to take food, as it is phyſicz ſo half . 
the literary world would have their health ruined, 
if they had no inducement of pleaſure to lead 
them to exerciſe. A taſked ride round a down, 
or to a particular tree, is not ſuſſicient to keep 
the body in vigour. Not gentle exerciſe alone, 
but moderate fatigue, is neceſſary; and fatigue 
without amuſement is neither a palatable nor a 
ſalutary medicine; and will never be taken ha- 
bitually by a perſon ſtrongly attached to literary 
purſuits (the illiterate muſt find employment 
out of doors), or if taken will not have the de- 
fired effect. The ſtudent who riſes from any 
literary labour in which he is earneftly engaged, 
will findit purſue him after he gets on horſeback, 
unleſs it is counteracted by ſome other object 
| = that 


"RO | 
that engroſſes his attention: and this will never 
be done by che beauties of nature, though in 
their moſt attractive ſtate : they will be loſt on 
the man engaged in a work of ſcience, and will 
only more inflame the inagination of the poet, 
A 1 


Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks.” 


Therefore, without active amuſement as well as 
exerciſe, relaxation of mind, which is ſo mate- 
rially conducive to health, can never be perfect- 
ly obtained. . : 
Perſons of high rank may derive a peculiar 
advantage from the diverſions of the field ; for, 
in following them, they are placed in a thouſand 
ſituations where they muſt depend ſolely on 
their own perſonal exertion. It was ſaid of | 
ſome ancient prince, that the thing in which he 
moſt excelled was riding, becauſe his horſe would 
not flatter; the ſame is true of the dog, the gun, 
and every other implement of ſporting. 
The diverſions of the field have alſo their uſe 
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in training men to arms. They make fatigue 
familiar, and teach men to brave the fury of 

: the elements. They give dexterity in the uſe 

of fire-arms ; and hunting is an excellent ſchool !- 
for light cavalry. That every bold rider is a ; 
man of general courage, will not be aſſerted. 
But only prejudice can deny that he who has 


been in the habit of taking dangerous leaps for 


his amuſement, will be more likely to charge an 


enemy with alacrity, than one who has been 


only trained in a riding-ſchool. Xenophon in- 


fiſts ſtrongly on the advantages of hunting to 


military men. The Chevalier Folard ſays alſo, 
that hunting gives an intelligent officer a thou- 


ſand opportunities of conſidering different mili- 


tary poſitions. The knowledge of a particular 
country is always moſt accurately gained by it. 
Indeed it was a conſideration of this kind that 
induced the great patriot, John Hambden, to 
ſerve as volunteer with the cavalry at Chalgrave 
Field, where he fell, though he was a colonel of : 


foot. This appears from an account of his death 


5 
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in the author's poſſeſſion, which ſays, he volun- 


c tarily offered himſelf to command the detach- 


© ment, being a perſon very particularly ac- 


© quainted with thoſe countries through which 


prince Rupert was to paſs; for he had been a 
great ſportſman in his time, and had oſten 


« traverſed thoſe countries as ſuch.” 


All this, however, has nothing to do with T 
the cruelty of the diverſion. But as the cauſe . 
I have undertaken is not very popular, eſpecially 


| among thoſe who are likely to be my judges, it 
is prudent to intereſt them in its favour as much 
as poſſible. 


The objeCtion to n as to its cruelty, | 
muſt reſt on one of theſe foundations: either 
as being cruel to the animals who are the objects 
of it; or as encouraging a cruel diſpoſition in 


thoſe who enjoy it. 
As to the firſt: I have no defence to make 


againſt thoſe who chooſe to adopt a Pythagorean 
diet; or even thoſe, if any there are, who, con- 


tented with the flaughters of the ſhambles and 


„ the 
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the e would exempt the edible i in- 
5 habitants of the fields and woods from violent 
death; a partiality, by the way, that would bear 
hard on the vegetable food of the diſciple of 
Pythagoras. But thoſe humane philoſophers, 
who, though they never take the field in per- 
| ſon againſt hares, pheaſants or partridges, receive 
their ſlaughtered bodies with great complacency 
from their ſporting friends, or buy them of 
poachers, ſeem to have no pretence for bringing 
the charge of cruelty againſt actions they them- 
ſelves encourage ; being, to all intents and pur- 
| Poſes, what the lawyers call acceſſaries after the 
fact in theſe ferine murders. SE | 
The ſecond objeCtion ariſes from the impreſ- 
fion made on the mind of the purſuer, which 
may adduce a habit of cruelty. A man who 
has never experienced the pleaſures of the chace, 
may conſider them in the light of killing our 
own meat for our amuſement ; but the mind 
of the ſportſman is ſo taken up with the enthu- 
ſiaſm of the purſuit, or the dexterity of his aim, 
that 
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that the animal itſelf is no part of his conſidera- 
tion. There is many a bold hunter, and many 
| a ſure ſhot, who muſt be very hardly preſſed by 

: hunger, before they would put a barn-door fowl | 

to death with their own hands. This may ſeem 

| ſtrange ; but we are all more the ſlaves of habit 

and imagination, than the free followers of 

_ reaſon. e 
On theſe points I reſt my apology, which will 
at laſt be ſuperſluous to the ſportſman, and un- 
_ convincing to thoſe who are not ſportſmen ; for, 
to be quite candid, I muſt add, that the dying 
_ quarry is ſometimes placed in ſuch circum- 


| ſtances, eſpecially to the courſer and ſhooter, as 


muſt be painful to the man of humanity. 'This 
is well illuſtrated by the different obſervations 
of Xenophon and Arrian on the death of the 
hare. Xenophon, who deſcribes hunting the 
hare by hounds, and who muſt have followed on 
foot among the woody mountains of Greece, and 
_ conſequently could be ſeldom iN Ar THE DEATH, 
enumerates that circumſtance as one among the 
ä eeſtatic 
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| ecitatic pleaſures of the chace, of which he | 
| ſpeaks in the warmeſt terms. Arrian, who was 

a courſer, and purſued his ſport in an open 
country on horſeback, and was conſequently 
often with the greyhounds when they killed the 
game, agrees with Xenophon in all his praiſes 
of the diverſion, except the death, which, he 
| ſays, is rather diſguſtful than pleaſing. Indeed 
he carried this to exceſs; for he ſays he ſome- 
times could not help beating his dogs when they 
| killed a hare that had run well; though he al- 
los, in another place, that they ſhould be en- 
couraged and careſſed on ſuch an occaſion. 

It is ſurpriſing that Somerville, in his Chace, 
ſhould ſelect that particular circumſtance in the 
death of the hare, that renders it moſt painſul 
to the man of humanity: 

— Round incloſed 
« By all the giddy pack, with infant ſcreams 
She yield; her breath. 
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XLVI. 


COMMISSION OF THE PEACE FOR BERKS DURING 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 


I FOUND this on parchment among ſome old 


papers. It is curious in itſelf, and ſhews be- 


ſides that an authentic copy of the commiſſion 
of the peace was formerly ſent to each magiſtrate. 
In the comedy of THE TWIN RIVALS, Richmore 


ſays to a conſtable, * I have the commiſſon of 
© the peace in my pocket.” 
The keepers of the liberty of England to 


1 William Lenthall ſpeaker of parliament, and 


© maſter of the rolls in the court of chancery, 
Oliver Cromwell captain general of the armies, 


John Bradſhaw preſident of the council of 
* ſtate, Bulſtrode Whitlocke, Richard Keble, 
9 John Liſle, lords commiſſioners of the great 
P4 ſeal 
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© ſeal of England, Henry Rolle chief Juſtice 
appointed to hold pleas before us in the court L 

of King's bench, John Wylde chief baron of : 
© the public exchequer, Edward Atkins one of 
© the juſtices of the court of common pleas, 
Richard Aſtle one of the juſtices appointed to 
© hold pleas before us in the court of king's 
| © bench, John Puleſton one of the other juſtices 
of the court of common pleas, Philip Jermyn 
bone of the juſtices appointed to hold pleas be- 
© fore us in the court of king's bench, Robert 
© Nicholas one of the other juſtices appointed 
© to hold pleas before us in the court of king's 
| © bench, Richard Tomkins one of the barons 


© of the public exchequer, Edmund Prideaux 


© attorney general of the commonwealth, Sir 
© George Pratt bart. Sir Robert Pye the 
younger, Sir John Thorowgood of Billing- 
© beare, Edward Dunch, John Lenthall, Edward 

Ray, Cranfield Mitchell, William Barker, 
| © George Purefoy, Henry Neville, Nicholas 
8 Lo”, John Southby, Cornelius Holland, Da- 


© nie! 


1 


eniel Blagrave, Humphry Edwards, Michael 
| © Oldfworth, Thomas Fettiplace, Samuel Dunch, 


Samuel Whitwick, Thomas Baylis, Anthony 


Barker, William Lyde, Humphry Doliman, 
Roger Knight, Arthur Evelyn, William Trum- 
* bull, * Chriſtopher Whichcot, Thomas Payne, 


© Richard Lovelace, Peter Burmingham, 


William Stroude, * Jacob Avery, * Richard 
Which, Thomas Oſborne, * Richard Knollis, 


© Thomas Huſſey, * John Allen, and * James 
* Phipps, eſquires, greeting. Know ye that we 


have aſligned you, and every of you, jointly 


© and ſeverally, juſtices to keep the peace in the 
(county of Berks. And to keep, and cauſe to 
* be kept, all ordinances and ſtatutes made for 


© the good of the ſame, and for conſervation of 
© the ſame, and for the quiet rule and govern- 
ment of the people in all and every the ſtatutes 
© thereof in the ſaid county (as well within li- 
© berties as without), according to the ſum, form 
© and effect of the ſame; and to chaſtiſe and 
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* of theſe ordinances and ſtatutes, or any of 

ti them, in the county aforeſaid, as according to 

| © the form of thoſe ordinances or ſtatutes ſhall 
C be fit to be done; and to cauſe to come be- 
© fore you all thoſe perſons who ſhall threaten 


© ing their houſes, to find ſufficient ſureties for 
© the peace, or for their good behaviour toward 
© the people. And if they ſhall refuſe to find 


* ſuch ſecurity, then to cauſe them to be kept 


© whereof any of you the ſaid' [Here the names 

are again recited, thoſe marked with aſteriſks. 
| excepted] * ſhall be one, juſtices to enquire by 
© the oath of good and lawful men of the county 


known, of all manner of felonies, witchcrafts, 


* puniſh all perſons offending againſt the form 


—  - 


© any of the people in their perſons, or in burn- . 


© ſafe in priſon till they ſhall find ſuch ſecurity. 
We have alſo aſligned you, and every of you, 


© aforeſaid, by whom the truth may be better 


© enchantments* [Here it proceeds exactly in 


* o 


the common form, except THe ſheriff inſtead of 125 
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our ſheriff.) © Laſtly, we have aſſigned you, 


© the ſaid William Lenthall, —_ of the rolls 


of the ſaid county. 
. «© Witneſs ourſelves at Weſtminſter, the third 


c day of November, in the year of our Lord one 
© thouſand fix hundred and hifty-one.” BOLLES. | 


The ſeal annexed is much worn. On one 


| fide is a map of England, on the other a repre- 
ſentation of the houſe of commons ſitting. 
What a ſtriking contraſt is the temper ſhewn 
in this deed, to the mad devaſtation of the 
French! Every old form that could be retained 
is: of theſe, the term king's bench i is the moſt 
ſtriking. 
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XIn. 


OBSERVATIONS ON PARIS, BY AN ITALIAN X. 


— —é— 
— — — 


THE king alone is obeyed; when you have 
© rendered what is due to the maſter, in every 


© thing elſe you may live perfectly as you pleaſe, 
© In the ſtreets, you are not obliged to pull off 
your hat to any one, be they who they may, 


© except the ſacrament when it is carrying to 
© fick perſons. The loweſt of the people enjoy 


© the ſame privileges. They give way to no one. 


They are not liable to the moſt trifling injury 


and indeed they are more to be feared than 
© perſons of higher rank, not feeling the incon- 


* In this, and the eight ſucceeding articles, all that is : 


between inverted commas, except where there is a par- 
_ ticular reference, is taken ſrom a collection of the Ana, 


© renience 


( 
© yenience that ſubſiſts in republics, where a 
| © thouſand maſters command an infinite num- 
© ber of ſlaves. _ Fn 


= To-day, the morning was wet, at noon the 


© weather was fine, then it ſnowed, and all at 
© once a violent ſtorm aroſe, accompanied by 
rain; at laſt the air grew calm, and the ſun 


appeared, which ended the day agreeably. 


Such is the climate of Paris; a warm evening 


© follows a cold morning. The elements here 
Care in a continual revolution, and the ſeaſons 

© almoſt always uncertain. The heavens are 
© never at reſt, and their influence is always ir- 
© regular ; or at leaſt its perſeverance is always in 
© what is bad, eſpecially in winter, which laſts 
© here eight months with all the rigours of the 


' * ſeaſon, which follow each other in perpetual 
© ſucceſſion; rain, ſnow, hail, froſt, chilling 
© miſts, and a dark horizon, that hides the ſun 
# for whole months together. 


© As for their horſes, they beat them, they 


G caſtrate them; and when they cannot torment 


© them 
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them any further, they give them the diſguſt- 


* ful figure of apes, by cutting off their tails and 


| t ears.” = 5 5 
Would not one ſuppoſe we were reading an 
account of London by a foreigner, or rather by 


a conceited and ſplenetic Engliſhman juſt re- 


turned from his travels? And, if the firſt part 
be true, what could the people of Paris gain by 


a revolution ? 
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XLVIN. | 


OLD AGE. 


— 


3 TE cardinal D' Armagnac, biſhop of Rhodes, 
« during his viſitation to his dioceſe in the year 
© 1554, obſerved a very old man fitting weeping 


© at the entrance of his houſe ; and on aſking 

I him the cauſe of his tears, he told him it was 

* becauſe his father had beaten him. The car 
© dinal was aſtoniſhed to hear that he had a 
father living, and enquired on what account 

© his father had beaten him. The old man an- 

© ſwered, © Becauſe I paſſed my grandfather 

< without taking off my hat to him.“ 
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XIIX. 


pETITS-MAf TRES. 


cn ; DOE 
—— — — — 


THE appellation of petit-maitre is given to 
| © a certain ſet of young men of the court who 
© take the lead of the refl, and affect a ſuperio- 
© rity by their free and bold behaviour. Their 
© origin is very ancient. I believe they are de- 
© rived from thoſe heroes that kings and princes 
© uſed to keep near their perſons, to ſerve them 
© in dangerous emergencies. Such were for- 
© merly the mighty men of Iſrael, and thoſe | 
© whom David entertained at his court, and in 
© his armies, and of whom ſo many wonders are 


2M recorded in hiſtory. 

| © Theſe heroes have kept up their credit, or 

funk according to the inclinations of the princes i 

« whom they ſerved, and to whom y were 
* ' bigs 


FF 

| Eqbliged to conform themſelves. Under Reho- 
© boam the ſon of Solomon, they were thoſe 
« young men without experience who gave a 


fatal counſel to that prince. By liſtening to 


© them he had the mortification to have his 
© kingdom divided, and ten tribes revolt before 
© his face to his enemy and his rival. 

© The Greeks had heroes of this kind, who 
* ſerved them on great occaſions without heſita- 
© tion. Alexander the Great had ſome who par- 
© took both of his dangers and his amuſements. 
©'The Romans alſo had them : but their uſe was 


2 ſtrangely perverted under Nero; and it was in 


© his ſchool that a new ſpecies of petit-maitre 
© was formed, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
© their follies and extravagancies. | 
eln France we have ſeen nothing of the ſame 
Lind till the reign of Francis I. and his chil- 
_ *dren. Henry III. brought the petits-maitres in- 
to great credit. They were the minions of that 
corrupted court. The duke of Guiſe called 
* the king of Navarre his petit- maĩtre. After 
„ Ts * 
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this, we heard no more of petits-maltres till 
© under the cardinal Richlieu, who retained in 
© his ſervice a certain number of reſolute per- 
© ſons, whom he employed in the execution of 
T his deſigns. Rochfort, whoſe memoirs we 
6 have, was one of them. The prince de Conde 
| © had ſome of theſe petits-maitres, who were 
« preatly diſtinguiſhed for their courage. 
© Thoſe of the preſent day, whether brave 0 or 
6 + wot, are the ſayers of bons mots, raſh and violent 
© young men, who judge precipitately, alter the 
_ © faſhions, and aſſume the privilege of fixing the. 
© value and merit of every thing, and of giving 
| © novelty to thoſe phaſes which! in reality they. 
5 deſtroy.” 
The above extract is only curious, as it gives 

the true ſenſe of an appellation which is fre- 
7 quently miſunderſtood i in n this nn 
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ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 


——_____ 


"ONE of my friends uſed to boaſt, that the 
© moſt beautiful woman in the world could 
- never make him forget his duty as a judge. 1 
| © helieve you, I replied ; but every magiſtrate is 
a man before he is a judge. The firſt emo- 
© tion will be for the fair plaintiff, the ſecond for 
© juſtice; and then I related to him this tale. 
© A counteſs, handſome enough to prejudice 
© the moſt rigid judge in favour of the worſt 
© cauſe, was deſired to take the part of a colo- 
© nel in the army againſt a tradeſman. The 
© tradeſman was in conference with the judge, 
© who found his claim ſo clear, and ſo juſt, that 
©he aſſured him of ſucceſs. At the moment, 
_ © the charming counteſs appeared in the ante- 


Q2 cb chamber. 
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| © chamber. The judge ran to meet her. Her 
* addreſs, her air, her eyes, the tone of her 
voice, ſuch an accumulation of charms were 
8 perſuaſive, that in the moment he felt more 
| © as a man than a judge, and he promiſed the 
lovely advocate that the colonel ſhould gain 
© his cauſe. Here the judge was engaged on 
© both ſides. When he returned to his ſtudy, 
© he found the tradeſman in deſpair. © I have 
4 ſeen her,” cried the poor man out of his ſenſes, 
« T have ſeen the lady who ſolicits againſt me, 
e ſhe is as handſome as an angel. O fir! my 
&« cauſe is loſt.” Put yourſelf in my place,” 
« ſaid the judge quite confuſed. Could I re- 
« fuſe her?“ and ſaying this, he took an hun- 
© dred piſtoles from his purſe, which was the 
© amount of the tradeſman's demand, and gave 
© them to him. The lady heard of this; and 


© as ſhe was ſcrupulouſly virtuous, ſhe was fear- 


© ful of lying under too great an obligation to 
© the judge, and immediately ſent him the hun- 
| © dred piſtoles. The colonel, who was as gal- 
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© [ant as the lady was ſcrupulous, repaid her the 


nM money, and ſo in the end every one did what 


* was right. The judge feared to be unjuſt, 


1 the counteſs was cautious of lying under too 
« great an obligation, the colonel paid his debt, 


and the tradeſman received his due. 
The above anecdote is an inſtance of the old 


adage, ſummum jus ſumma injuria, reverſed; for 


here, ſtrict juſtice ariſes from a groſs perverſion 


| of juſtice. Happily for this country, it is im- 
| Poſſible that ſuch a ſeries of events could hap- 


pen here. In an age of diſſipation and extrava- 


gance like the preſent, it would be folly to ſay 


that the people of England are proof againſt 


influence and corruption: but the ſtream of 


juſtice always flows free, and unſullied even by 


the breath of calumny. A judge would conſider 
| a preſent, or even a viſit, from a party in a cauſe 


coming before him, as the groſſeſt affront, and 


would be as much diſhonoured by the idea even 


of being actuated by any influence whatſoever, 


as an officer would by being kicked at the head 
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of his regiment. Indeed, there is ſuch a regu- 
lar courſe of gradual appeal, from the loweſt | 
_ magiſtrate to the higheſt, and the proceedings 


of every court are made ſo public over the whole 


iſland by the circulation of newſpapers, that any 


bias towards corruption or partiality muſt be fol- 
lowed by public diſgrace and exemplary puniſh- 
ment. 8 


Voltaire puts theſe words into the mouth of 
an Engliſhman, in one of his dialogues: © Les 
© plaideurs ne ſollicitent jamais leurs juges: ce 


| © ſeroit dire, Je veux vous ſeduire. Un juge qui 


© recevroit une viſite d'un plaideur ſeroit deſho- 


© nore. Ils ne recherchent point cet honneur 


© ridicule, qui flatte la vanite d'un bourgeois; on 


ene vendent point chez nous un place de magi- 


© ſtrat comme une metairie.” 
The ſatirical writings of all the other nations 


of Europe are full of models of the corrupt 
| adminiſtration of public juſtice. In this the 
French, while they had any laws at all, were 


eminently conſpicuous. 


1. 


414 


4 


THE EFFECT OF MUSIC ON DIFFERENT 
ANIMALS. oh 


— — 


© THOSE who pretend that the love of muſic, 
Aland eſpecially inſtrumental muſic, is a natural 
* inſtin, ſay that even brute animals are ſenſible 
* of it. One day, when I was in the country, 1 
| © reſolved to try if it were true; and while a 
| ©perſon played on a trump-marine properly 
© tuned, I conſidered with attention the effect 
© on a cat, a dog, a horſe, an aſs, a doe, ſome 
© cows, ſome ſmall birds, and a cock and hens; 
© all which were in a court-yard, directly under 
© a window out of which I leaned. 
© As for the cat, ſhe did not ſeem to be at all 
« ſenſible of the ſound of the inſtrument ; and, 
s to * by her „ the would have 


24 « given 


CC} 


given all the muſic in the world for a ſingle 


| © mouſe : ſhe did not ſhew the leaſt mark of 


c pleaſure, but baſked quietly in the ſun. The 


© horſe ſtopped ſhort before the window, and 
_ © lifted up his head now and then, while he was 


© grazing. The dog ſat on his backſide like a 
© monkey, keeping his eyes fixed all the time on 
© the perſon who played. He continued in this 
© attitude more than an hour, and ſeemed to 
c * comprehend what was going forward. The : 
© aſs gave no token of ſenſibility, but kept on 


cCalmly eating his thiſtles. The doe raiſed her 


© large ears, and ſeemed very attentive. The | 
© cows ſtopped a little, and, after having looked 


aas if to ſee whether they knew us, went on 
© their way. The ſmall birds, ſome in an aviary, 


© and others on the trees, ſeemed as if they would 
© burſt themſelves with ſinging. The cock, ſolely 


* attentive to the hens, and the hens entirely . 


© employed in ſcratching the ground, gave no 
© indication that they received any * from 


9 hearing a trump- marine. 


** 
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| Shakeſpeare, in THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 


thus deſcribes the effect of muſic on horſes : 


; do but note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unbridled colts, 


Fetching mad bounds, bellowing, and neighing round, : 


Which is the hot condition of their blood; 
«If they perchance but hear a trumpet ſound, 
Or any air of muſic touch their ears, | 
_ © You ſhall perceive them make a mutual ſtand, 
Their ſavage eyes turned to a modeſt gaze 
© By the ſweet power of muſic.” 5 


II. 


LII. 


— — 
— 


oN SCANDAL. 


THE right the public has to judge of every 
thing, has produced many virtues, and checked 
© many vices. Without the dread of the public 
© deciſion, how many heroes * would have de- 
© generated from that character; how many 


© peaceful warriors ſhould we have; how little 


would the virtues be amiable ; how terrible 
© would the wicked be! The exhortation of 


c fathers, the natural affection of children, the 
© fidelity of huſbands, the virtue of wives, all i 


_ © theſe would be of little force if it were not 


* Alexander, in one of his moſt perilous enterpriſes, | 


exclaimed, © O Athenians ! what do I undergo for the 
© fake of being celebrated by you!” i 


for 


comment. 


( WI. 
c for this ſhort ſentence, «© what will the world 
40 ſay ?“ which keeps every one in awe.” 
In fact, for one inſtance where ſcandal ori- 
ginates in malice and inveteracy, in a thouſand 
it proceeds from a deſire of flattering the com- 
pany preſent in an indirect manner, as no man 
is heard with ſo little complacency, as he who 
is always trumpeting the praiſes of an abſent 
perſon, which is often an oblique cenſure on 
the hearers. The effect of the reverſe needs no 
To exemplify this, let us ſuppoſe a an ill-bred | 
and a well-bred man making a viſit to a friend 
in the country after leaving the houſe of a man 
of ſuperior opulence. The firſt will be conti- 
nually extolling the place he has left, and ſpeak- 
ing in raptures of the fine wines, beautiful gar- 
dens, and ſplendid eſtabliſhment of his former 
. hoſt. The other will take every opportunity of 
hinting how much he prefers the genteel ele- 
gance of a moderate, yet frank hoſpitality, to 
ſcenes of expenſive oſtentation. It is obvious 
here, 
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here, that the converſation of one will be con- : 


ſidered as cenſure, hardly concealed beneath the 


common forms of civility, the other as the moſt 
refined applauſe. This ſhews itſelf in com- 


moner things. Every vulgar perſon has a kind 
of demi-god, a Mr. Jones, or a Mr. Smith, 


whom he brings forward on all occaſions as a 


model of perfection, which is always received 


with diſguſt by the company, and indeed fre- 
| quently draws on the object of the panegyric 


that kind of ſatire which is derived from more 
malignant principles. 
What the poet ſays of the les is not con- 
fined to them alone : 


© Who praiſes Celia s form and feature 


« Muſt call her ſiſter awkward creature.” 

This mode of flattery, however, muſt be uſe * 
with great caution; for the habitual exerciſe of 
it is apt to degenerate into general defamation, 


elpecially among thoſe who have few other 
means of making their converſation intereſting, 


and 


"(Wy } 


and recommending themſelves to ſociety ; and 


| ſuch a habit, though not firſt founded on male- 
volence, is in its conſequence extremely dan- 
gerous. But it is material that our preachers 


and moral writers ſhould take this very common 


ſource of defamation, more into their conſidera- 
tion than they uſually do. How can a phyſician 


preſcribe a remedy, if he has miſtaken the cauſe 
of the diſeaſe? It is in vain to diſſuade people 


from a practice, by imputing it to envy and ill- 


nature, when they are conſcious from their own 
feelings that it proceeds from a motive directly 
oppoſite, a ſpecies of good- nature, ſometimes 


indeed 


* A polite behaviour can never be long maintained, 


without a real wiſh to pleaſe; and ſuch a wiſh is a proof 


of good-nature. No ill-natured man can be long well- 


bred. No good-natured man, however unpoliſhed in his 
manners, can ever be eſſentially ill- bred. From an abſurd 


| prejudice with regard to good-nature, ſome people affect 


to ſubſtitute good temper for it; but no qualities can be 


more diſtin : many good-tempered people, as well as 
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indeed extravagant and miſplaced, and of per- 


nicious tendency, but ariſing from a deſire of 


conciliating the favour of others, and putting 


them in good-humour with themſelves. 


many fools, are very ill. natured ; and many men of firſt- 


rate genius, with which perhaps entire good temper is 
' incompatible, are perfectly good-nature 3 


LIII. 
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1a. 


ANTIQUITY OF THE ROUND ROBIN. 


IEE ancients, not to give the preference to 
© any, either among their gods or their friends, 
or even their ſervants, wrote their names in 
© a circle, in ſuch a manner that it was impoſ- 
© fible to ſay which was firſt, ſecond, or laſt in 
© their eſtimation: all were equal, and the honour 
was equally divided. The Romans wrote the 
names of their ſlaves in a circle, that it might 
not appear to which they meant to give their 
« liberty, and who were their favourites.” 
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SOCIETY OF DISCORDANT ANIMALS» 


— — — — — — 


— — 


ITE moſt ſkilful woman that I ſaw at Paris, 


© during my abode there in my youth, was a | 
© lady, who, by perſeverance and the force of 


© inſtruCtion, had taught a dog, a cat, a ſparrow, 


© and a mouſe, to live together like brothers and 
© ſiſters. I do not pretend to ſay they were cor- 


: dial in their affection; but theſe four animals 


© ſlept on the ſame bed, and eat out of the ſame 
© plate. The dog it is true helped himſelf firſt, 
© and took the largeſt ſhare; but he did not 
© forget the cat, who alſo had the civility to 


© leave ſome ſmall delicate bits for the mouſe, 
© 2x5 well as ſome crumbs of bread for the ſpar- 
_ © row, which its comrades did not grudge it. 


After 


1 


© After the repaſt the dance commenced. The 
© dog licked the cat, and the cat flea'd the dog. 

The mouſe played with the paws of the cat, 
© who was taught to draw in her nails, and let 
© the mouſe only feel the velvet of her feet. As 

© for the ſparrow, he flew about, and ſometimes 

« pecked one, and ſometimes another, without 

c having the ſmalleſt feather diſplaced. In ſhort, 
© there was ſo ſtrict an union among the mem- 
c bers of this fraternity, their habits were ſo 
much alike, and they had ſo much confidence 
© in the good faith of each other, that there never 
vas the leaſt ſuſpicion or ill condut among 
© them. It is impoſſible to ſay which was moſt 
wonderful, the docility of the animals, or the 
© induſtry of their miſtreſs, who, with ſuch ta- 
Clents for conciliating diſcordant inclinations 
* and oppoſite intereſts, would, in my opinion, 


© have cut an excellent figure at the Diet of 
© Ratiſbon.” . 


a R | | IV. 


1 


Lv. | | 


GAMING. © 


* MANY a man paſſes his life without liſtleſſ. 
© neſs, in playing for ſmall ſums, who would be 


© miſerable if any one was to give him as much 
money as he could poſſibly win in the courſe 
© of the day, on condition of his not playing. 
© It will be ſaid, perhaps, that it is the amuſe- 
ment of the game, and not the money, that is 
« the object. But let him play for nothing, and 
© he will neither be amuſed nor intereſted. It 
is not then amuſement only that he ſecks; 


! © ſince an amuſement that does not irritate his 
emotions will diſguſt him. It is neceſſary that | 
| © he ſhould be eager in his purſuits; that he 
ſhould urge himſelf on by the idea that he = | 
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© ſhould be happy to win that which he does 


© not wiſh to have given him, on the condition 


© that he ſhould not play; that he ſhould form 


| © it to himſelf as an object of his paſſion, that 
© excites his deſire, his anger, his hopes and his 


| © fears, 


From this ſource perhaps we may trace the 


practice of betting on matters of opinion. How- 


ever trivial the ſum ſtaked, it marks the triumph 


of him who is in the right, and is a kind of fine 
on obſtinate perſeverance in error . In reality, | 
the refuſal of a perſon to hazard ſome trifling 
| ſum on the truth of a fact (an opinion ſome- 
times is incapable of deciſion) on which he per- 
tinaciouſly inſiſts, is exacting from the company 


a ſtronger reliance on his memory or his ve- 


racity than he himſelf poſſeſſes. 


See ANDREWs'S ANECDOTES, article Wagers. 
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oN A METHOD OF STUDY. 


— 


A PROPER choice of books is of the utmoſt 
© importance to a ſtudent, becauſe the time that 


© is employed on the peruſal of many books, 


© from which little can be gained, is more uſe- 


© fully engaged in reading only one, in which 
© we may find contained all that we may be 
© obliged to ſeek with much labour and perſe- 


© yerance in many. 
© The moſt inſtruQtive writers are thoſe who 
mM have undertaken to inveſtigate one ſubject, and 
© who have dedicated great part of their time 


© to the compoſition of a particular treatiſe. In 5 
reading works of this ſort we acquire, in a 


© few days, the fruit of many years labour. Of 
all the different books chat a are written on each 
Y branch 


e 5 
* 
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« branch of literature, we ought to be perſectiy 
© maſter of one; but we ſhould take care that 
© jt is the beſt, that it contains clearly and ſolid- 
© ly the general rules and ideas of the things we 
© wiſh to acquire. This is what ought to be 
| © the ground of our knowledge, contenting our- 
© ſelves with running over, in a ſummary way, 
the titles and abſtracts of others, to ſee if they 
© contain any particular that we have not al- 
= ready acquired. On every diſcovery of this 
_ fort we muſt ſtop, and add a knowledge of it 
eto that which we have already gained. 
A proper regulation of our time is alſo of 
the utmoſt conſequence. Every ſtudent, there- 
fore, ſhould divide his hours according to the 
© demands of his ordinary occupations; and 
© then adhere, as ſtrictly as poſſible, to the rules 
© he has preſcribed to himſelf. For inſtance, he 
© ſhould dedicate three or four hours to the pro- 
feſſion he means to follow, before he goes out 
© in the morning, and as many when he returns 
home in the evening. The reſt of the day he 
a Ca; © may 
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c may devote to buſineſs, to relaxation and to 
_ © lighter ſtudies. 
To make the moſt of a little time, it is s ad- 
© viſable to ſtudy in concert with a few friends; 
to read together, and each to give his opinion 
| © of what he has read, and communicate the 
* fruit of his private ſtudies, which will be 
1 thus more ſtrongly imprinted on the imagina- 
c tion. When one book has been read, or one 
© art or ſcience learned; it will be advantageous 
c to imitate the practice of the ſtudents in di- 
< vinity and philoſophy, who after attending the 
lectures of the profeſſors, and hearing their 
© explanations, make abridged extracts from 
© them. It is not only an aſſiſtance to the me- 
mory, but fixes more ſtrongly the ideas of thoſe 
_ © things which we wiſh thoroughly to be maſter 
* of. The tranſlating a book from one language 
| © to another is advantageous, as the application 
© that is requiſite to tranſlate well, exerciſes the 
memory, and fixes the attention. It is alſo 
* neceflary to contult the y_ of perſons of 


* literary : 
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© literary eminence, and enquire what books 
© they uſe, and which they moſt eſteem in each 

© branch of ſcience. We ſhould likewiſe ſtudy 
« their method, and try to imitate it. This 
© is the way to form ourſelves; and if they are 5 
© perſons of ready communication, we ſhall bring 5 


* away more from an hour's converſation, than 


can be acquired by months of labour and ſtudy. 
© Frequent then the meetings of literary men, 
© take part in their diſcourſe, and remark cheir 
different refleftions, and their manner of ex- 
© preſſing themſelves; and afterwards employ 

_ © half an hour every night in recollecting what 
has been learned in the day, what has been 

© either ſeen, read, or heard; and immediately 
* conſult thoſe paſſages which have been either 


© cited, praiſed, cenſured, explained or criticiſed. 


© We ſhould always have a pocket book to mark 
© down in a few words what we wiſh to examine 
© more deeply, to vindicate, or to criticiſe; ſo 
© that nothing may eſcape the memory. We 


_ © ſhould alſo always carry about us ſome book 
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© of merit -, but which does not require deep 
© application, to read in moments of leiſure, 


© and when we are occaſionally alone, by which 


| © means we ſhall find at the end of the year 
that much time has been uſefully employed, 


© which would otherwiſe have been loſt. At 
the commencement of a courſe of ſtudy it is 
right to conſider ſeveral ſubjects, as if with an 


© intention to write on them; for ſo, many things 


vill be remarked that might otherwiſe eſcape 


© the obſervation. This is abſolutely neceſſary 


© for thoſe who are intended for the bar or the 
_ © pulpit.” 


„Lord Cheſterfield adviſed his ſon to retain his claſſical 


learning by having a ſmall volume of one of the Roman 
Poets in his pocket, to read while at the water-cloſet. I 
was told by a gentleman of the law, who, from being a 


profeſſor at Oxford, was obliged to keep up a facility of 
Latin compoſition, that he uſed to buy old editions of Ci- 


| Cero, to carry about in his pockets as waſte paper. 


In. 


LVIE 


P 
ON AVARICE. 


— 


— 


— 


"THERE are two ſorts of avarice. One conſiſts 
in a ſolicitude to acquire wealth for the ſake of 
thoſe advantages which wealth beſtows, and the 


_ dread of poverty and its attendant evils ; the | 
| Other, in an anxiety for wealth on its own ac- 


count only, and which ſacrifices to the attain- 


ment of it every advantage that wealth can give. 


The firſt is the exaggeration of a quality, which 


when not carried to exceſs is praiſeworthy, and 
is called economy. The other, when indulged 
in the extreme, produces the effect of a ſpecies 
of prodigality. Where is the great difference 


between the man who reduces himſelf to the 


| want of the common neceſſaries of life, by com- 5 
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pleting a collection of books, pictures, or me- 
dals, and the man who brings himſelf in effect 
to the ſame ſituation, for the ſole end of leaving 
2 preciſe ſum of money to his executors ? What ; 


ſignifies whether I ſtarve myſelf and my family, 


becauſe I will poſſeſs a copper farthing of Otho, 


or will not part with a golden guinea of king 


George? x 
But if there is more folly in one, the other 


is more likely to be productive of vice. A 
man who conſiders the real value of wealth | 

as the object of his paſſion, will hardly refrain 
from acts of diſhoneſty when ſtrongly tempted; 
but J have known many of the jackdaw hoarders, 


who were men of the moſt inviolable integrity. 
Of theſe the late Mr. Elwes *, who carried this 
. 5 ſtrange 


I knew many inſtances of the wonderful parſimony 


of this ſingular character, fully equal to any recorded by 
his biographer. But he is miſtaken, when he ſays his 
election for Berkſhire coſt him nothing. Beſides opening 


houſes, giving ribbons, and incurring every expence com- 


mon 


0 25100 
ſtrange paſſion almoſt to madneſs, was a ae 


example. 

Perhaps there is no character ſo IVR to be 
met with, as that of a man who is ſtrictly rea- 
ſonable in the value he ſets on property; who 
can be liberal without profuſion, and economical 
| without avarice. 


mon on thoſe occaſions, at his firſt election he gave away 
guineas and half guineas among the populace of Abing- 
don, with a profuſion that was as uſeleſs as it was unpre- 
cedented. 


LVIn. 


LVIII. 


AWKWARD AFFECTATION. 


IT is almoſt impoſſible that any attainment 
(I ſpeak of the ornamental ones) can fit eaſy 
on a perſon if they are not acquired in youth. 


A man who wooes the Graces late in life will 


never be ſucceſsful. To be really graceſul, there 
muſt be no appearance of trying to be ſo. The 
boy acquires an eaſy carriage from the leſſons of 
his dancing-maſter ; he falls into it habitually, 
but he never tries to practiſe it, becauſe the 
 acquirement was conſtrained and irkſome to 
him. When grown gentlemen learn to dance, 
every motion of their bodies is often a practice, 5 
Which betrays itſelf in the execution. Of the 
well drefſed men who walk the ſtreets of the | 
%%% metropolis, 


e — 
metropolis, one half at leaſt have apparently 
an artificial gait; but the unaffected ſtep of the 


5 mereſt clown is grace itſelf, when compared with 
ſuch awkward attempts at gentility. 


It has been often ſaid, and I think with truth, 


that a drill-ſerjeant is the beſt dancing - maſter; 
at leaſt it is true as to grown perſons. For cer- 
tainly the common ſoldier, though taken when 
2 man from the loweſt orders of ſociety, gains 


an eaſe and gracefulneſs of carriage, which the 
grown gentleman never gains from his dancing- 
maſter. But the military exerciſe is as diſagree- 
able to the recruit, as the leſſon of the dancing- 

maſter is to the boy; and like the boy, he falls 
from habit into thoſe attitudes in his common 


deportment, which he has learned by compul- 


| fon. Obſerve a ſoldier come into a room among 
his officers (where he thinks of his attitudes), 
and every motion appears conſtrained; and ſuch 
will be the appearance of every man who ſeems 

to ſtudy his attitudes, whether they are taught 
by 2 Gill-lerjeant or a dancing-maſter. 
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LIX. 


ARCHERY. 


IT ſeems extraordinary that the bow and ar- 
row, which were generally eſteemed contemp- 

| tible weapons by the ancients, ſhould have been | 

ſo very formidable in the hands of the Engliſh. 
There is no account in any of the wars recorded 7 


by the hiſtorians of Greece and Rome, of the 


archer appearing in the front, of battle, or in- 


deed being otherwiſe employed than in haraſſ- 


ing the enemy by looſe and deſultory attacks. 


But the Engliſh archers engaged in the line 


againſt the men at arms, and the decided ſupe- 
riority of our anceſtors, at Creci *, Poitiers, and 


_ Agincourt, | 


* How happens it, that though Creci and Agincourt 
lie very near the road from Calais to Paris, no traveller 
1 85 - has 
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Agincourt, was entirely owing to the bow. In- 
deed, as Mr. Gilpin obſerves in his Treatiſe on 
Foreſt Scenery, the ſuperior effect of Engliſh : 
| archery then, ſeems to have been nearly equi- a 
valent with what an excluſive uſe of the firelock 


would be now. 


This however Mr. Gilpin tries to account for 
in a very unſatisfactory manner. He ſays the 
| Engliſh had a peculiar mode of diſcharging the 
arrow. That inflead of drawing the ſtring, they 

held it firm in the right hand, and curved the 

bow by puſhing it forward with the left, aſſiſted 95 
3 by the weight of the whole body thrown forward 


into it. And he adds, that from this circum- 


ſtance the Engliſh always uſed the expreſſion of 


BENDING the bow, inſtead of DRAWING it. 
Now, in the firſt place, all old repreſentations 


of archery ſhew the arrow drawn to the ear; a 
method almoſt peculiar to the Engliſh, as the 


has had the curioſity to viſit thote glorious ſcenes of 


Engliſh valour, though many have traverſed the * 


| of Marathon * 
ancients 
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ancients generally drew to the breaſt *. And 
| ſecondly, the Engliſh never did uſe the word 
BEND inſtead of DRAW; BENDING the bow and 
DRAWING it, being both in uſe, ſignifying two 
actions perfectly diſtintt. To BEND the bow, is 
to make it take that form from which its name 
is derived, by ſlipping the ſtring, before looſe, 
into the upper notch: to DRAW it, is to ſtretch 


the bow to ſuch a curve by pulling the ſtring, 


that the head of the arrow comes to the left 
hand, immediately previous to the looſing it. 
In the old ſong of Chevy * the diſtinction 
is marked: 


© He bare a bent bow in his hand 
Was made of truſty tree, 
An arrow that a cloth yard was long 
© To the head halyd he.“ 
Shakeſpeare uſes DRAW. 


Draw, archers! Jraw your arrows to the heads.'— 


Hence the neceſſity of that painful operation, whick 


gave the name of Amazons to a nation of female archers. 


+ Drav: 
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« Draw me a clothier's * — : 
© He drew a good bow. | 
The bow is bent and drawn; make from the *. — 


But Roger Aſcham, in his We puts 
this beyond a doubt. Drawing well is the beſt 
© part of ſhooting. Men in old time uſed other 
manner of drawing than we do: they uſed to 
draw to the breaſt. Drawing to the ear Pro- 
© copius praiſeth greatly, whereby men | ſhoot 
© both longer and ſtronger; drawi- g therefore 
© to the ear, is better than drawing to the breaſt.” 
And of bending he ſays: In war, if a ſtring 
| © break, the man is loſt and is no man, for his 
© weapon is gone; and although he have two 
« ſtrings put on at once, yet he ſhall have ſmall 
© leiſure, and leſs ſpace to BEND his bow.” The 
compariſon of theſe paſſages ſhews clearly the 
difference between DRAWING and BENDING; but 
in another place they are directly put in oppo- 
ſition, Speaking of the anſwer of the king of 
Ethiopia to the meſſengers of Cambyſes, Aſcham 
lays, After he had princely entertained them, E 
RR 8 he | 


02586) 
© he ſent for a bow and BENT it, and DREw 
vit. | 
Ihe diſtinction is alſo marked in our verſion 
of the Old Teſtament. In the Pſalms we find, 
© He hath bent his bow, and made it ready *. 
The ungodly bend their bows, and make ready 
© their arrows WITHIN THE QUIVER f.“ The | 

' © ungodly have drawn out their ſword, and bent 

their bow 1.“ Here, only preparation for uſe 

is marked; but immediately uſe is expreſſed by 

| DRAW. © A certain man drew a bow at a ven- 

ture, and hit the king of Iſrael g. This diſtinc- 
tion is alſo found in the ſame paſſages in the 
original language. In the firſt ſenſe the word 
is TN, which is derived from the Jewiſh mode 
of bending the bow, by treading on it. In the 
ſecond it is JD which is ſimply to draw or ; 
pull. The Septuagint and the Vulgate make 


* Pſalm vii. 13. 
+ Pſalm xi. 2. 
t Pſalm xxxvii. 14. 
Fx Kings, xxii. 3, 4. 2 Chron. xvlii. 33. 
no 


9 


no diſtinction, uſing rehj and TENDO in both 
places. The French diſtinguiſh theſe actions, 
uſing BAN DER for one, and TIRER for the other; 
both which words they now apply, as nearly as 
poſſible in the ſame ſenſe, to ſire-arms; ſince 


cocking a gun is analogous to bending a bow, 


and pulling the trigger, to drawing the ſtring. 


The preſent mode of bending the bow, is by 
placing the lower horn againſt the foot, drawing 
the middle towards the body with the right hand, 
and ſlipping the ſtring into the upper notch with 
the left. Mr. Gilpin's miſtake might probably = 


ariſe from reading ſome account of bending the 
bow, by puſhing it from the body; though I am 


inclined to believe that, however much we have 


| degenerated from the bowmen of Agincourt in 


the military execution of the weapon, we have 


ſtill all the terms and forms of archery in re- 
gular ſucceſſion from them. 


The firſt part of Aſcham's Toxophilus ex- i 
hibits ſtrong proofs of the pains a writer will 
ſometimes take to ſupport an hypotheſis he has 
„ once eſpouſed. That author boldly aſſerts the 
. db, ſuperiority 
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ſuperiority of the bow and arrow to all other 


weapons among the Greeks and Romans; and 
to ſupport this aſſertion, he miſquotes and miſin- 


terprets many paſſages of the ancient hiſtorians; 
of which I will mention one curious ſpecimen. 


Speaking of the capture of the Spartans by the 

_ Athenians at Pylos, where the former being ſhut 
up in a place where they could not act, and ex- 

poſed to the Athenian arrows, were obliged to 


ſurrender, he repreſents it as a victory gained 


| by the Athenian archers over the Lacedemonian 


phalanx ; and adds, as a quotation from Thucy- 


dides: A Lacedemonian taken priſoner was 
© aſked by one at Athens, whether they were 


© ſtout fellows that were ſlain of the Lacede- 
© monians? He anſwered nothing elſe but this: 


Make much of thoſe ſhafts of yours, for they 


te know neither ſtout nor unſtout ;” meaning 


3 0 thereby that no man, though he were never ſo 


© ſtout, came in their way that eſcaped death. 


Now there never was a paſſage ſo groſsly miſ- 
repreſented. The words of Thucydides * lite- 


Lib. iv. 7 
rally 
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rally tranſlated are: One of the Athenian al- 
lies, aſking one of the priſoners, in contempt, 
© if thoſe who were ſlain were not brave and 
© honourable men, he replied that a ſpindle 
© (meaning an arrow) would be a very valuable 
© thing indeed, if it knew how to pick out the 
© valiant; intimating, that thoſe were killed on 
© whom the ſtones and arrows happened to fall? 
Now theſe words are plainly a ſarcaſtic retort 
to a prior ſarcaſm, and are intended to convey 
the moſt marked contempt for the Athenian 
ſhafts; the ſpirit of the anſwer being, If you 
had fought us hand to hand like men, inſtead 
| © of attacking us at a diſtance, with weapons 
© ſhot at random, and fit only for the hands of 
© women, you would have found who were brave, 
© and who not. » 
Since archery has come into faſhion as an 
amuſement (and a very elegant one it certainly 
is), a ſmall edition of the Toxophilus has been 
Publiſhed by a Welch clergyman named Walters, | 
with notes, ſome of which are erroneous, and 
So mn JJ 
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others ſuperfluous ſtarting difficulties where none 
occur; a thing very common among commen- 
tators on graver works “. 


In this place for inſtance. Other that never 


learned to ſhoot, will be as buſy as the beſt; 
but ſuch a one commonly plucketh down a 


© fide, and crafty archers which be againſt him, 


vill be both glad of him, and alſo ever ready 


* to lay or bett with him J on which there is 


| this note: To pluck down ape, I believe, 
eis to ſhoot on one fide into the ground,” If 
common ſenſe did not ſhew, that this particular 


error could not be the uſual conſequence of ge- 


neral inexpertneſs in archery, the context muſt 


ſhew, that injuring the ſide on which he engages 
is meant, even if the phraſe to Luck or PULL 


down a fide were not often uſed in that ſenſe 


by our old writers. In Maſlinger's UNNATURAL 


'* Theſe notes are copied from the quarto edition of 5 


Aſcham's Works: therefore no other blame attaches on | 


Mr. hin, than his not pling them. 


' COMBAT, 


1 1 
cougar, Belgarde, offering himſelf as a ſecond, 
fays, | 5 
— And if now 


„At this a game I may but hold your cards, 
« 1 "tl not PULL DOWN THE SIDE." 


1 in another vlace, freaking of the i in- 
fluence of the weather on archery, ſays, * Once 
© when the plague was at Cambridge, the down 
© wind twelve ſcore mark for the ſpace of three 
© weeks was thirteen ſcore and a half; and into 
the wind, not being very great, a great deal 
above fourteen ſcore.” This the editor tells us 
he cannot underſtand ; but the meaning does 
not ſeem to require very deep inveſtigation it 
is plainly that the twelveſcore mark required 
the ſame degree of force and elevation uſually 
neceſſary to throw the arrow thirteen and a half 
or fourteen yards. Mark was employed for the 
diſtance of the ſhot, as well as the butt. This 
: appears from Aſcham's own words elſewhere. 
© The thickening of the air increaſes the mark.” 
© The graſs ſhall flee that wy which indeed is 


© the longer mark.” | - 
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In the ſtatute 33 Henry VII. chap. 9. there 
are many regulations relative to archery. By 
one clauſe, any man who ſhoots under twelve 


ſcore yards incurs the penalty of fix and eight - 
pence. This law is ſtill unrepealed. 
Mr. Walters concludes the preface to his edi- 


tion of Toxophilus with a paſſage which I ſhall 


quote. The bow in the hands of the Britiſh fair 
* preſents a new era in archery : without loſing 


c any thing of its effeCt, it has relaxed much 

© of its ſtubbornneſs; to its ancient honours it 
has added novel and unexpected graces; it =_ 
© ftruck out the new pleaſure which the king | 


© of Perſia ſought in vain; and, no longer ex- 
| © erciſed to wound and deſtroy, bends to aſſi- 
© milate with the arts of peace, and forms a 


| © new link in the chain of ſociety.” I cannot 


join in this piece of gallantry. 'The bow, how- 
ever ſoftened, has ftill a radical toughneſs; the 


| lighteſt requires an exertion to draw it, that is 
not friendly to the delicate outline of a female 
arm, any more than the cxerciſe of a weapon of 
war is to the delicate texture of the female mind. 
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The bow may not be out of character in | the 


hand of women who paſs all their day on 
the back of a ſpirited hunter; but diſgraces 


a woman of feminine manners. The ancients 


allowed this weapon to the ſanguinary Goddeſs 
of the Chace; but if the Goddeſs of Love and 
Beauty had aſſumed it, her ſon would have ex- 


claimed like Telemachus, 


To other hands the warrior bow reſign: 
Tis man's peculiar care, but chiefly mine *.' 


— Tete, rdf. ανονι 
naa, l Pipl, 


| ovary, xxi. 


Iris  furprifing. that Pope mould have mixed Gothic 
with Greek manners, as he has in his tranſlation of theſe 
lines : 

© The bow, the ans, and arms of CHIVALRY, 
© Theſe cares to man belong, and moſt to me. 
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PUNCH BOUGHT BY A LORD. 


THERE is a ridiculous ſtory told of a fooliſh 
lord, who being entertained at a puppet-ſhow 
by the humours of Punch, purchaſed him of the 

exhibitor z and on finding he loſt his wit in his 

new habitation, ſent for his former maſter to 
complain of the diſappointment. | 

We all laugh at this as the extreme of folly, 


and yet we ſee the ſame thing before our eyes 


every day in a thouſand inſtances. How often 


is a man envied for the poſſeſſion of a thing, 
the merit of which ariſes only from his manage- 
ment of it, and which would be entirely loſt in 
the hands of the envier! How many generals 
who talk of the advantage of military diſcipline, 
vould have been defeated by a thouſand Perſians, 


( 267 ) 


if they had commanded the ten thouſand of 


Xenophon ! How many men who envy their 


friends for having the beſt bitted horſes, and the 


maeekeſt wives, would be thrown by the quieteſt 
FE pony, and henpecked by Griſelda herſelf ! How 


many ſilent ſenators, who wiſh for the eloquence 


_ and the confidence of a Pitt or a Fox, would 
only expoſe their own folly by the acquiſition! = 


— Quid rides? Mutato nomine, de te 


Fabula narratur. 
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AN OLD PROVERB. 


— — — 


THE old Engliſh proverb, An ounce of mo- 
© ther wit is worth a pound of learning,” ſcems 
well exemplified in the following —— tranſ- 
lated from the German: 

How large is the moon which we now ſee 
ein the heavens? ſaid Hans, the ſon of the 
_ © clergyman, to the farmer's ſon Frederick, as 
© they were walking together on a fine ſummer's 
s evening. 
© FREDERICK. As large as a baking diſh. | 

© ans. Ha! ha! ha! As large as a baking 


5 0 diſh ? No, Frederick, it is full as large as 2 
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© whole country. 

© FREDERICK. What do you tell me ? _ 
: « as a whole country ? ? How do you know it is 
ſo large? 
© HANS. 
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HANS. My tutor told me ſo. 
While they were talking, Auguſtus, another 
© boy, came by; and Hans ran laughing up to 


© him, and ſaid, Only hear, Auguſtus! Frederick 


= ſays the moon is no larger than a baking diſh. : 


No? replied Auguſtus. The moon muſt be 
© at leaſt as big as our barn. When my father 

| Chas taken me with him into the city, I have 
© obſerved, that the globe on the top of the dome 
© of the cathedral ſeems like a very little ball; 
© and yet it will contain three ſacks of corn, and 
© the moon muſt be a great deal higher than the 
© dome. „ . 
Now which of theſe three little philoſophers 

© was the moſt intelligent? — I muſt give it in 
© favour of the laſt; though Hans was moſt in 
© the right through the inſtruction of his maſter. 
© But it is much more honourable to come even 


© at all near the truth, by one's own reaſoning, 
* than to give implicit faith to the hypotheſis of 
355 
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1. 
oN ORIGINALITY. | 


THERE are few things in which critics are 
more liable to miſtake, than in their deciſions on 
the originality of a writer. A man who will 
adopt and maintain the moſt monſtrous paradox; 
who will aſſert that Virgil was no poet; that 
Homer never exiſted ; that Xerxes was an infe- 
_ rior ſatrap dependent on the great king; that 
Alexander was a ſon of Darius; and that Jaſon 
| was Noah, and the ſhip Argo Noah's ark; ſuch 
a writer will be cried up as a miracle of origi- 
nal ſentiment and reſearch by ſome of the ſu- 
perficial critics of the preſent day ; while the 
man of active and penetrating genius, who is 
really original in his perceptions and combina- 
tions, ſhall, becauſe theſe are clearly defined, 
ks „ and 
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and bring conviction at once to the underſtand- | 
ing, be conſidered as the retailer of trite and 
common- place opinions; as every man fancied 
he could have diſcovered the way to make an egg 
ſtand on its end, after Columbus had ſhewn the 
method of doing it. TT „ 
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MEN OF BUSINESS. 


"THERE cannot be a more reſpectable cha- 
racter than a real man of buſineſs, who, after 
arranging and managing his own domeſtic con- 
cerns in the moſt regular manner, gives great 


: part of his leiſure to the affairs of the public, 


according to the ſtation of life in which he is 
placed, and whoſe whole conduct forms a ſyſtem 
of active benevolence. „ 10 

But there is a ſpecies of pinchbeck men of 
buſineſs, whoſe character is as deſpicable as 
that of the other is reſpectable. I mean that 
deſcription of perſon who neglects his private 

concerns, and all the ſerious buſineſs of life, as 
well as the ſocial enjoyments of it, to render 
himſelf inſignificantly conſequential by his public 
- © „ +: - aps. 


T0 


exertions. Such a man, if he is a country gen- 


tleman, never miſſes a * petty ſeſſion, or a turn- 
pike meeting. He eſtabliſhes the rules of the 
bowling-club, caſts up and divides the reckoning 
after dinner, and is maſter of the ceremonies at 
the aſſembly. He is on every committee ap- 
pointed by the quarter ſeſſion, either to exa- 
mine the treaſurer's accounts, or ſee no extrava- 
_ gant charge is made for the dinner of the magi- N 
ſtrates; and he has generally ſome ſcheme, either 
of abſurd or frivolous tendency, to ſubmit to 
the conſideration of the court. „ 
If this buſy gentleman is a member of par- 
liament, he never takes any part in the great 
buſineſs of the nation, but is ſure to be on every 


It is remarkable, that though many acts of parliament 
direct certain things to be done at a petty ſeſſion, neither 
the common nor the ſtatute law has defined what a petty 


ſeſſion is. It is intended here to ſignify the periodic and 
ſelf-eſtabliſhed meeting of the neighbouring magiſtrates at 
an inn in a market town, and to which, though a very un- 
fable, I had almoſt ſaid illegal, court theſe acts muſt refer. 
3 - NE committee 
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committee up ſtairs, and is very fond of med- 
dling with things of provincial concern, whether 
they are turnpike, canal, or encloſing bills. He : 
is fond of ſuggeſting abſurd and oppreſſive taxes 
to the miniſter, but which, from being both im- 


practicable and unproductive, are never adopted. 
To be candid, however, we muſt allow that 


theſe perſons are ſometimes of uſe ; but ſo are 
many others who follow purſuits which no man 
of a liberal mind would wiſh to engage in him- 


ſelf. 1 8 Xs | 
' Theſe perſons, however, eſpecially if of con- 


: ſequenee from their ſituation, are often very per- 


nicious to ſociety; and the public has more than 
once been put to enormous expence, as well as 


great inconvenience, to flatter their vanity and 
raiſe their ſelf-opinion. A ſcheme of this ſort 
we all remember introduced into parliament not 

many years ago, for the regulation of the poor- 

laws, at the inſtance of a gentleman who was 
undoubtedly actuated by very pure, though very 
miſtaken, motives of benevolence z and which 


Was 
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perſons employed in public exertions only. They 
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was attended by a great profuſion of the public 
money. While this meaſure was depending in 
the houſe of commons, a member of that aſſem- 
| bly obſerved, that it had two defects, and one 
merit; that the defecis were an increaſe of the 
expence and inconvenience of the old ſyſtem, 
And an entire ſubverſion of the Britiſh conſtitu- 
tion; and its merit was, the abſolute impoſſbi- | 
” lity of its ever being carried into execution. 


Neither are the ſchemes of theſe idly buſy 


are to be ſeen among the fooliſh meddlers in 
gardening and agriculture. Nor are the ladies 
exempt from this propenſity, as the domeſtic 


concerns of many a female economiſt will ſhew. 
| But no where is it of ſo frequent or ſo fatal ten- 


dency as in the army, Wanton changes in dreſs, 
and the minutiz of diſcipline, ruin the ſubaltern, 


and diſguſt the ſoldier; and in the more eſſen- 
_ tial points of military duty they may bring de- 
ſtruction on the ſtate. 


'T2 | LXIV. 
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ON KNIGHTHOOD.. 


THoUGH the age of chivalry is paſſed, the 


feelings of the human heart ſtill remain un- 


: changed. Though rank and title alone now 


_ convey no great and excluſive privileges to their 


poſſeſſor, yet every diſtinction that creates re- 


ſpect in any degree, from any deſcription of f 


perſons, is really an advantage: and let the moſt 
ſturdy advocate for equality harangue as long 


and as ſpeciouſly as he pleaſes on the vanity of 


ſuch diſtinctions; while I ſee mankind univer- 
ſally giving filver the preference to pewter, and 


china to earthen ware, at a great expence to 
themſelves, but without any other intrinſic ad- 
vantage than the appearance in the opinion of 
the world, I will not be convinced by his argu- 

ments, | 


* —— — — — 
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ments, which I am certain to find refuted by 55 


his practice. : 

We know, if we have common nde that 
artificial diſtinctions, whether marks of opu- 
lence or of rank, each only valuable as they 2 


procure reſpect, are nothing in the eye of the 

man of ſound unbiaſſed ſenſe, who pays reve- 
rence only, where reverence alone is due, to 
perſonal merit. But what is the proportion of 
men poſſeſſing this diſcriminating ſenſe, and ca- 
pable of exerciſing it, to the world at large? 
Not one in a million. And any thing that can 
give a man conſequence in the opinion of the 


million, cannot be a matter of ſuch perfect in- 


difference as theſe philoſophers, who preach the 
doctrines of ſtoiciſm in the lap of n would 


make us believe. 
This conſidered, it is hardly conceivable on 


what principle people ſo univerſally affect to 


deſpiſe the order of knighthood, which gives as 


clear and as legal a right to precedency, as the 
proudeſt title in the archives of heraldry. 1 


1. wil 
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will allow the man, if any ſuch there be, who 
looks really with contempt on every artificial 


diſtinction among men, to treat this with con- 


tempt alſo; but in thoſe who honour, and who 
covet ſuch diſtinctions, the contempt of this is 
completely inconſiſtent and abſurd. If it is 
laughed at as an empty title only, conveying no 
privilege but that of going firſt into or out of a | 
room, what has the baronet or the Iriſh peer (in 
England) more? or on what other principle does 

| the Engliſh baron aſpire to the higher titles 


of viſcount, earl, marquis and duke? All theſe 


confer titular ſuperiority only. A baron gains 
no more actual advantage by acquiring the ſu- 
perior dignity of a dukedom, than an eſquire 


does by being knighted : both only gain prece- 
dence, and that precedence is equally unqueſtion- 


able in both; and both will equally affect to 
deſpiſe their new dignity, though unqueſtionably 


not gained by either without dane ſolicitation 
of their own. | 


But then every mayor of a petty corporation, 
who 


* 
. — 


* 8 
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who comes up with an addreſs, is knighted, and 


a reſpectable country gentleman would be aſha- 
med of the diſtinction. But why ſo? Are not 


officers of diſtinguiſhed merit, are not the judges 


and other lawyers in high ſituation knighted ? 
and will not a knight, in ordinary ſociety at 
leaſt, be received with more deference than a 
plain eſquire, while the ridicule that attaches to 
the firſt acquiſition of the title is ſoon forgotten ? 


And where is the great difference in this reſpec᷑t 
between the knight and the baronet ? Is not the 


latter honour frequently now conferred on phy- 
ſicians, and other profeſſional men? I do not 
mean to caſt the leaſt reflection on ſuch cha- 


raters. They are often individually men of the 


higheſt merit, and, in ſuch a country as this, 
more eſſentially reſpectable than indolent or in- 
ſolent nobility. But the ſame may be ſaid of 
the ſubſtantial and induſtrious country tradeſ- 
man, with reſpect to the proud and lazy country 
ſquire; and we are ſpeaking here not of things 
5 7% _ themſelves, 
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themſelves, but the opinion of things *. Feudal 
honours ſo conferred muſt loſe their luſtre; for 
here titular precedence is ſet againſt deference 5 
attending ſtation in life. And when the pro- 
feſſional baronet is waiting, in the exerciſe of his 
profeſſion, on the directions of an untitled com- 
moner of ancient family and extenſive influence, 


a real inferiority is obviouſly avowed ; and the 


undoubted claim to ceremonial precedence that 


his order gives him +, only tends to fink the re- 


ſpect for that order in the general eftimation of 


mankind. A perſeverance in this practice will, 


in ſome meaſure, bring the rank of baronet into 


the ſame predicament of that of knight but not 


in the ſame degree, as the honour is hereditary, 


nnd it can only attach on the firſt poſſeſſor. 
* *Ou 7% Tpay rat, ANN Ta Tipo 
To, TpzYparuy 0 ypaTh. 


F Perhaps an order appropriated to profeſſional eminence 


might be advantageous. An objection to an appropriated 


military order will be mentioned preſently in this article. 
: 5 I make 
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I make this compariſon between the knight 


and baronet particularly, as they come neareſt 


each other in rank and title; and the baronet is 


generally moſt conſpicuous in expreſſing con- 


tempt for the knight, who, by a mean dereliction 
of the ancient dignity of his own order, is proud 


of being miſtaken for one of the other. By the 


rules of modern etiquette, in writing to a knight, 


his title is never added to his name, but he is only 


addrefſ-d Sir A. B, as if he were aſhamed of 
any application that diſtinguiſhed him from the 
| baronet. And thoſe who claim precedence, as 
being connected with the order of baronet, fre- 
quently infinuate that the rank of knight is only 
perſonal ; whereas, in fact, the only precedence 


given to the wives and children of baronets, in 


their own patent, is that of immediate priority 


to the wives and children of knights. Denying 


their rank, therefore, is completely invalidating 
their nn. 5 
But it is not only the precedence of the fa- 


milies of baronets that depends on the order of ; 


 Enighthood ; 
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knighthood ; that of the firſt and moſt reſpect- 
able claſs of eſquires is derived from it. Cam- 


den, who was a herald at a time when heraldry 
was held in more eſtimation that at preſent, 
enumerating the different ſorts of eſquire, places 
firſt the eldeſt ſons of knights, and their eldeſt 


ſons in perpetual ſucceſſion, giving them the 
preference to the deſcendents of the younger 


ſons of the nobility; and it is on this ground 
that the country gentlemen of ancient families 


claim ſuperiority of ceremonial rank over the 
muſhroom eſquires of the preſent day. 


Indeed, the name of eſquire is now ſo gene- 
rally aſſumed, that, in all probability, men of 


| family will ſoon lay it aſide, and either have re- 
courſe again to knighthood, which cannot at 


leaſt be ſelf-aſſumed, or take their plain names 


only, as the ſons of peers do ® with the addition 


of 


Till within thirty years, all peers' ſons, and privy 


counſel lors, were ſtyled the honourable or right honour- 


able A. B. eſq . This will be ſeen in any old court ca- 
lendar. 
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of honourable, and the clergy 1 with that of re- 


verend. 


Gentleman, as a title of diſiindion, is now 


quite laid aſide. It was laſt in uſe among at- 
torneys ; but they now expect eſquire after their 


name in a direCtion *. Sir Thomas Smith, in his 


Commonwealth of England, mentions the degra- 


dation of this word in his time. As for gen- 


| © tlemen (he ſays), they be now made good cheap 


© in this kingdom; for whoſoever ſtudieth the 


* laws of the realm, who ſtudieth in the univer- 


« ſities, who proſeſſeth the liberal ſciences, and, 


to be ſhort, who can afford to live idly, and 


* without manual labour, and will bear the poſt, 


charge, and countenance of a gentleman, he 


© ſhall be called maſter, and taken for a gentle- 


man.“ But the appellation of eſquire is yet 


more general; every opulent tradeſman expects 


lendar. The legal title of peers' ſons, even of thoſe who 
have the ceremonial one of lord, is cſquire. 


* Subaltern officers are ws gentleman in their com- 


miſſions. 


it 
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it now, when not addreſſed on matters particu- 
larly relative to his ſhop. 

Much has been ſaid of eſtabliſhing an order 
of knighthood ſtrictly military; but I think it 
would be impracticable in this country, where 

an officer is by no means a permanent ſituation, 
which 1 hope it never will be, or that * once a | 
captain, and always a captain, ſhould be true in 
fact. How many officers whoſe ſervice, both 
from merit and duration, would claim ſuch a_ 
diſtinction if it exiſted, have left the military 
| profeſſion for trade, the church, or the law! And 
an order of military merit would not be much 
in character, on the coat of a * man either be- 
hind a counter, in a pulpit, or in a long robe. 
As the ſeaman has a more indelible character 
than the ſoldier, the ſame objection is not fo 
ſtrong againſt a naval military order; but a 
more ſerious one would ariſe from increaſing. 


Sterne, in his Sentimental Journey, tells a pleaſant ſtory 

of a Chevalier de St. Louis ſelling pats at Verſaillcs. | 
Credat Judzus Apella. | 1 
„„ a jealouſy 


1 
a jealouſy between the two ſervices, which is 
already but too prevalent. 


The making an Engliſhman, who has no pro- 


perty or connection in Ireland, an Iriſh peer, is 


a practice of no very ancient date; and was in- 


troduced to evade the ſtipulation made to the 


baronets at their inſtitution, that no intermedi- 
ate order ſhould ever be created between them 


and the peerage. 
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* HOMER'S CAVALRY. 


M. D'AUTHILLE, in a treatiſe in the Ency- 


clopẽdie, (Art. EqQuiTAT10N) tries to prove, con- 


trary to the opinion of all the critics, that riding- 
| horſes are mentioned in Homer's battles as in 
uſe at leaſt among the common ſoldiers ; and 
his arguments are very ſpecious to thoſe who 


will give him credit for the paſſages to which 


he refers without examining them themſelves ; 


but, on conſulting the original, they will all be 


| found directly in oppoſition to his hypotheſis. 


One of the moſt remarkable is the account of 


Ulyſſes and Diomed bringing away the horſes 
of Rheſus without the chariot, in the tenth 
lliad; which, to give it the fulleſt force, is of 
no conſequence as to the queſtion, as it is im- 


poſſible 


— —ä—ͤ —: . ß —Ä˖/éw. 


1 
poſſible to ſuppoſe that n in conducting ſo 


docile an animal as a horſe, would not occaſion- 


ally get on the back; and indeed Homer ex- 


preſsly mentions riding, as will be noticed pre- 
ſently; but all that is contended for is, that it 


was not uſed in war. Now this account, on 


examining it accurately, ſhews that Homer 


himſelf had ſo little idea of a riding-horſe, that 
be forgets the heroes had left the chariot behind, 
and actually deſcribes each as equally riding 


and managing both the horſes at the ſame time. 


When he mentions Diomed mounting, he ſays, 


| Kapaniuw; N ie iniGioaro, ximre I 'OJooud; 
Tete Toi d' introrro Jonas ins rag *Ayxaiay. 


This is exactly the way Homer always deſcribes 


two heroes in a chariot. The word trtrovro ſhews 


_ Ulyſſes could not be on foot; and beſides, they 
are both deſcribed as diſmounting when they 


arrive at the Greek camp: 


Kal 4 e % jy erties | i xen. 


1 2 : Ulyſles 
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Ulyſſes here evidently acts as arioteer, uſing 
the bow as a whip, and holding the reins ; for 
when they come to the place where the body of 


4 Dolon lay, it is ſaid, 
| ; — OZ 7280; 4 zer E — x5 res, 
while Diomed got down and took his armour, 
3 which he gave into the hands of Ulyſſes, and 
. | then again mounted both the horſes, zr ej, 
3 v træus. 5 1 
' [ However paradoxical the aſſertion may ſeem, ” 
l ö 5 in this caſe doubt is certainty. In a poem in which | 


ſo many battles are deſcribed, and the particulars 
detailed with the minuteſt exactneſs, if there is no 
particular picture of a warrior fighting on horſe- 
back, it amounts to proof poſitive that there 
were no horſemen in the armies 
Homer mentions riding-horſes twice in his 
poems; in the fifteenth Iliad, v. 679, and the 
fifth Odyſſey, v. 371; but both times in a ſimile. 
In the firſt he compares Ajax moving from ſhip 
to ſhip to a man managing four horſes, and 
Vl wwe 


. . 
vaulting from the back of one to the back of 
another; and in the laſt he compares Ulyſſes, 
when he is waſhed from the raft by a wave and 
gets on a plank, to a man beſtriding a horſe. 
Pope entirely omits the ſimile in the Odyſley, 7 
and ſays ſimply, | 


And now a ſingle beam the chief beſirides ' :'— 


though he has a long note on the paſſage in 
the Iliad, which however he has greatly miſ- 
ſtated by an addition to the original. He ſays 
the horſeman FN 


, Drives Sos * courſers PRACTIS'D TO OBEY. 
The laſt circumſtance, of which there is no trace 
in Homer, very much reduces the difficulty of 
the performance. 


| In theſe paſſages Homer calls the act of 
riding acute, and the riding-horſe Ahe; 


Chapman tranſlates it, with more fidelity than elegance, 


Like to a rider of a running horſe.“ 


Us. whereas 
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whereas the charioteer is always termed imme; 
or innoTyg. 8 ” e 
Cæſar * uſes © xquiTo? for driving a chariot. 
Deſcribing the mode of the Britons fighting, he 
ſays: Genus hoc eſt eſſedis pugnæ: Primò 


C per omnes partes perequitant, et tela conjiciunt; 


atque ipſo terrore equorum, et ſtrepitu rotarum, 


© ordines plerumque perturbant; et cum ſe inter 
equitum turmas inſinuavere, ex eſſedis deſiliunt 
© et pedibus præliantur. That I may not be ſuſ- 
pected of giving a partial conſtruction, I ſub- 
join Dr. Henry's tranſlation : © Their way of 
fighting with their chariots is this: Firſt they 
© drive their chariots on all ſides and throw their 
© darts; inſomuch that by the very terror of the 
© horſes, and noiſe of the wheels, they often break 
© the ranks of the enemy. | When they have 
forced their way into the midſt of the cavalry, 
they quit their chariots, and fight on foot f. 


be Bel. Gal. l. iv. + Hiſt, of England, b. i. ch. 3. 
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THis word, by a ſpecies of almoſt univerſal 
error for which it is difficult to account, is ex- 
plained in every dictionary, Engliſh, Latin, or 
French, as a general name for the indigenous 
inhabitants of a country; when in reality it is 
the proper name of a peculiar people of Italy, 
who were not indigenous, but ſuppoſed to have 
been a colony of Arcadians. The error has 
been founded chiefly on the ſuppoſed derivation 
of the word from AB ORIGINE *. But never (ex- 
cept in Swiſt's ludicrous work, and in the learned 
reveries of Mr. Bryant) was a more eccentric 
ctymatogy-. -A Ons with its governed 


* Some have derived FS word from ABSQUE ORIGIN E, 


: others from ABFRRIGENES, © w anderers. 
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caſe, made plural by the modern final s! The 
Univerſity of Oxford, a few years ſince, added 
to this ſoleciſm by a public prize poem on the — 
Aboriginal Iricons.: C 


The moſt rational ety mology of the word (if 


we muſt have one) ſeems to be a compound of 
the Greek words, ano, og; and yevos, a race of 
mountaineers. So Virgil calls them, 


Genus indocile ac diſperſum montibus altis.“ 


It ſeems more probable that the name of the 


oldeſt ſettlers in Italy ſhould have a Greek than 


a Latin derivation. What ſhould we ſay of the 
etymologiſt who were to deduce the name of an 
ancient Britiſh tribe from the modern Engliſh ? 
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LXVII. 
N THE PROMISCUOUS USE OF THOU AND YOU. 


TT HIS is a common error among all our poets, 
not the beſt or moſt accurate excepted. There- 
fore, as far as authority has weight, it may be 
defended. = 
The cauſe of this anomaly is not of difficult 
| inveſtigation. The ſecond perſon ſingular not 
being colloquial with us (for we never uſe it to 
our familiar friends like the French), it at once 


elevates our language above the level of common 


diſcourſe—a moſt eſſential object to the poet, 


and therefore he readily adopts it; but when it 
comes to govern a verb, the combination of sT 
is ſo harſh that he as readily abandons it. 
In Pope's Eloiſa to Abelard, the ſingular pro- 
noun is conſtantly uſed till verſe 65: 


for 


( 294 ) 
for THoU SUNGST (without conſidering the 
rhyme) would have been intolerable. 

In lines 107, 109, the verb CANsT THOU has a 
good effect; as by lengthening the ſyllable by po- 
| ſition it becomes more emphatic, and the harſh- 
neſs is amply compenſated by the ſuperior force 
of CANST THOU to CAN vou. The faſtidious critic 
therefore would do well, before he paſſes his ſen- 
tence, to conſider whether an inaccuracy, which 
is never diſcovered except it be ſought after, is 
not fairly entitled to the favour Ariſtotle grants 
: to thoſe deviations from ſtrict propriety, which 
tend to heighten the intereſt of a poem. 
- This change however is abſolutely indefen- 
ſible when uſed for the ſake of rhyme only. 
Many inſtances of this occur in the ſame poem ; 
the moſt ſtriking will be found in two ſucceed- 
ing couplets : — 


O come! O! reach me nature to ſubdue, 
* Renounce my love, my life, myſelf, and Vo: 
Fill my fond heart with God alone; for he 
a Alone can rival, can ſucceed to 1ER. 


And 


1 

And yet, groſsly abſurd as this is, though 1 
have read the poem an hundred times, it never | 

| truck me till the ſubject in queſtion led me to 
ſeek for it. ö 
In ſome caſes this change is ſtrictly juſtifiable; | 
as, when a perſon is addreſſed in a different 
ſtyle. For example, in Thomſon's Tancred and 
Sigiſmunda, when Siffredi diſcloſes to Tancred 
that he is the king, he ſays, 5 


Forgive me, Sir! this trial of vou heart.” 


For che reſpectful appellation Six demands the 
more colloquial term of addreſs ; but he imme- 
diately adds with animation, 


Thou! THOU ! art he!” 


And ſo inTancred's ſubſequent ſpeech to Siffredi, 
he firſt ſays, : 


+ 1 think, my Lord ! You ſaid the king entruſted | 
To you his will YV= | 
but ſoon after adds, in a more impaſſioned tone, 
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on this alone I will not bear diſpute, 
Not even from THEE, Siffredi !' 


The ſame diſtinction will, in general, be found 
in the ſpeeches of Sigiſmunda to Tancred. I 
ſay, in general; as, on inſpecting the tragedy 
with attention to this particular circumſtance, 


ſeveral changes will be found that ariſe ſolely 


from the cauſe firſt mentioned. 


The learned cenſor will perhaps be more in- 


_ clined to pardon this error in a modern, when 


he finds the beſt and moſt correct poet of Rome 


frequently falling into it. Virgil has made as 
free with the firſt perſon as Pope has with the 


ſecond. In the firſt eclogue we find, 


« Namque crit ille 1141 ſemper Deus, illius aram 


Spe tener NO5TRIS ab ovilibus imbuet agnus; 


and 


« Poſtquam Nos Amaryllis habet, Galatea reliquit; 

Namque, fatebor enim, dum ME Galatea tencbat'— 

Tibullus goes till further, and joins a pro- 
£ e 1 


97 
noun in the plural number to a verb in the ſin- 
_ Ds 

Perſida, nec merito NOB15 inimica MERENTI L 
to which muſt be added the tautology of MtrITo | 
MERENTI. Yet, perhaps, it is barely doing juſtice 
to Tibullus, to ſay he is not ſecond to any of 
the Roman poets. 
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